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Over the telephone he directs the 
firing of big guns on one of the 
fronts. This is a vast war and 


communications are vital. 


So the telephone industry's man- 
ufacturing capacity has had to be 
devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
ducing electronic and telephone 
equipment for our armed forces. 
That explains why there are de- 
lays in filling orders for home 


telephones. 


All of us in the telephone busi- 
ness are grateful for your fine 
spirit of co-operation in this war 
emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Please try to keep the Long 
Distance circuits clear from 7 to 
10 each night for the service men 


and women. 





The big guns start booming when the section chief of a cannon company gives the order to “fire” 
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Ou the Fire for Ocioler 


Wer wave been checking into the matter 
of broadcast music for office workers. 
Almost all of our readers are familiar 
with results from music for factory and 
shop workers, but we find relatively little 
information about music for office work- 
ers. Yet there are enough offices where 
music is broadeast during working hours 
to warrant a study of the practice. Re- 
sults of this study will appear in our 
October issue. We have an unusually 


complete report on a simplified billing 
system which is now in use. There are 
some features about it which combine 
two jobs in one operation. All the facts, 
written by a man who has had unusually 
wide experience in office management 
problems, are all set for the next issue. 
Several other extremely practical reports 
are in preparation for the next issue, 
which we fully expect will be 1944’s 
best, so far. 
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SPECIALIST 
IN GETTING THE 


“BUGS’ OUT 


Merely saying, ‘Ideas are dandy 
— let’s have yours,”’ isn’t enough 
to get employes to suggest im- 
provements in products, methods | 
or processes. | 





One reason the Morton Sugges- 
tion System has worked so well 
in over 10,000 installations in 16 
years is the specific nature of the 
appeals ic uses. ‘Getting the bugs 
out’’ is just one important line 
along which the Morton Sugges- 
tion System guides creative em- 
ploye thinking. 


Proved, resultful appeals are one 
of many features that enable this 
expertly planned idea producer 
to work anywhere, anytime. Even 
though you now operate your own, 
ic will pay you to investigate the 
Morton Suggestion System. Its 
ability to raise employe morale, 
improve quality of ideas and more 
than pay its way, can be extra 
valuable in the period just ahead. 


Get the cost-free details imme- 
diately. Simply drop us a line — 
we'll do the rest. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 








343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, III. 
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Simplified Employee Records 
plified Employee Record 
To the Editor: 

With reference to your June 1944 
magazine. Would there be any possibility 
of obtaining further information and 
possibly samples of the forms as de- 
scribed in your article, “Better Methods 
for Cash Pay-Rolls?” This has been a 
problem with us for some considerable 
years and we are therefore very inter- 
ested in a_ simplification of earnings 
records, ete., for employees.—A. E. 
Suarre, office manager, Silverwood’s 
Toronto Dairy, Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Mr. SHarre: We have requested sev- 
eral companies to send you further in- 
formation and samples of the forms de- 
scribed in the article. 


Readers Heckle Key Men 
To the Editor: 


The June issue of AMERICAN BusiNEss 
contains an article, “If Key Men Begin 
to Go Stale,” which is unusually valuable. 
I may be confronted with a situation, 
within the next few months, which would 
justify supplying at least twenty of these 
copies to friends. Are such copies avail- 
able?-—A. W. Macy, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Indianapolis Glove Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

To the Editor: 


Please send to me another copy of 
your June issue of American BusINess. 














Or if you have reprints of the article, 
“As Key Men Go Stale,” send same in 
stead of magazine.—L. E. Enatsson 
executive vice president, C. W. Stuart &§ 
Co., Inc., Newark, New York. 


All Want to Break Rules 


To the Editor: 

Your article in the July issue of 
American Business, by John Garth, 
“Rules—and When to Break Them,” was 
most interesting. We have been receiving 
your magazine now for a number of 
years and have found it very interesting 
reading and also containing many valu- 
able ideas. 

Would like to know if it would be 
possible to receive thirty copies (or tear 
sheets) of the above mentioned article 
to send out to our branch store man- 
agers—D. S. Davis, E. W. Bailey § 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont. 


To the Editor: 

May we have permission to reprint 
with appropriate credit the American 
Business article, “Rules—and When to 
Break Them,” in our association jour- 
nal?—AMERICAN SurGicAL TRADE .\ss0- 
ciation, East Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Epitor’s Notre: We always strive to 
satisfy our readers, insofar as possible; 
when they are available, we supply extra 
copies of the magazines. But due t« the 
paper shortage, we have stopped malcing 
reprints of articles, and have very few 
extra copies left over of each issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Depreciation Rates 


Yo the Editor: 

your article on page 22 of the June 
issue is one that should be furnished 
sulesmen of office equipment. This matter 
of charging off office furniture is some- 
thing that we are constantly asked. 

if you can send me spare sheets of it 
we would like to have it photostated, and 


supply each of our men with a copy. | 


Lhe copy of the magazine that I have I 
would like to keep intact.—C. A. Nerz- 
uamMeEr, sales manager, Northwestern 
burniture Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


\in. NerzHAMMER: Connie, we are 
vind to send you several tear sheets as 
you request. And our hope is that they 
will be of some service to you and your 
suiesmen, 


Need for Real News 
to the Editor: 

\merteAN Business has met a very 

‘nite need that I have to keep in 

ch with what others are thinking, and 

«asionally there is an idea that is of 

-,ctical use to me. Whether I agree or 
ot I find the various articles interesting 

iding matter. 

{wenty-six years ago I was in the 
\rmy. The letters I received told all 
ibout the weather and Cousin Mary’s 
baby, but what I was wondering about 
most was what was being done at home 
to provide me with the much needed job 
when the war was over. Even today I 
receive letters from boys in the service 
who are wondering the same thing. This 
is news that they do not seem to be 
vetting. From the newspapers they gain 
the idea that everyone goes on a strike 
it the slightest whim, also that all cor- 
porations and many individuals are mak- 
ing millions at their expense. 

It seems as though your article on the 
Ward case, as well as those dealing with 
postwar planning are the ones most 
favorably received. Those who are get- 
ting my copies indicate that they are 
getting only the sensational news from 
the daily papers, and that AmeErIcAN 
Business supplies the best over-all cov- 
erage of what is actually going on at 
home both to win the war and create 
that all important job.—Harry D. 
Heinen, accountant, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Employee Manual 
To the Editor: 

The writer recollects having read an 
article in American Business at one 
time regarding the General Shoe Cor- 
poration, which issued a manual for 


training employees. We are interested in | 
putting out a manual of our own and | - 
would be glad to obtain some informa- | 


tion on the subject—Cuaries H. 
I AMour, manager, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Mr. D’Amour: We believe that if you 


will write to Harry N. Casell, director 
of training for General Shoe Corpora- 


tion, Nashville, Tennessee, he will be | 
glad to send you a copy of the em- | 


ployee manual. 
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Do you think Confusion 
is Here to Stay? 


The above question was asked of a 
national cross-section of Office Man- 
agers. Ninety-seven per cent replied, 
“Looks that way, Bud.” The others 
merely groaned and said, ‘‘Go away!” 
Now, we sympathize with office man- 
agers whose wartime problems are 
complicated by lack of space and 
proper equipment. But, for all the 
harried brotherhood there's hope... 
in the person of— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
He’s not called ““O.D.”—Doctor of 
Offices—for nothing. No, gentlemen, 


the title was conferred upon him be- 
cause of his ability to save time, 


money and effort through efficient 
office layout systems. Right now, he’s 
somewhat handicapped because so 
much of the equipment he would 
recommend is unobtainable. How- 
ever, he still knows many a trick to 
make present equipment work harder 
and better. 


And when it comes to planning offices 
for postwar, Art Metal's Mr. Expe- 
diter is the man you most need to 
consult! But ask him in now—to help 
also with today’s problems. No obli- 
gation. You'll be interested in his 
Souk “Office Planning’’. Simply call 
your Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
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Jamestown, New York 
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SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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| ot Business 


“ VEN confirmed 
agree that the European 
phase of the war should 
be concluded before the 
end of the year. After 
that, a short period of re- 
adjustment lasting per- 


pessimists 


haps six months to a year, 
and then, if all goes well, 
this country should have 
the most prosperous years 
in its history. The “if,” of 
course, is whether the gov- 
ernment will do its part to 
provide a climate favor- 
able for the expansion of 
business. High up on the 
list of things the government can and must do is to 
enact constructive tax legislation. The present nit- 
wit tax laws penalize business initiative and keep 
venture capital in hiding. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has a plan for overhauling the 
tax structure which every business man and every 
person who depends upon business for a livelihood 
should not only endorse, but actively promote. It is 
the work of the best minds in America, and is de- 
signed for the specific purpose of encouraging high- 
level postwar employment. May we suggest, if you 
have not already done so, that you get a copy of the 
CED “Federal Tax Plan” and then help to insure 
its early enactment into law. 


Postwar Wages 


There is significance in the demands by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) upon the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation for a guaranteed annual wage for 
40,000 Bendix employees. We shall probably hear a 
lot about guaranteed annual wages. It will become 
organized labor’s major postwar demand—labor’s 
price for cooperating with management in any pro- 
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gram for stabilizing postwar labor relations. Wi 
it will be demands for industry-wide collective ba 
gaining which has already been endorsed in pri) 
ciple by the National War Labor Board. The ty 
go together. It may sound fantastic, today, but 
did compulsory collective bargaining, ten years ag 
Widespread adoption of the guaranteed annual waz 
on an industry-wide basis would materially influcn: 
postwar distribution and selling. It would requ 
drastic revision of sales policies on the part of bus 
ness in order to maintain an adequate and ste 
flow of orders. In other words, to make good on «: 
guarantee of steady employment which industry giv«s 
to labor, the peaks and valleys in marketing opera 
tions would have to be ironed out. If workers must 
be paid regardless of sales volume, there will be t: 
mendous pressure to maintain volume, even to tli 
extent of sacrificing profit. We predict that, 
gardless of how the elections go, one of the important! 
postwar developments will be the spread of industr\ 
wide wage bargaining and the adoption in many 
industries of some form of guaranteed annual way 
to workers. Business men would do well to watch this 
phase of labor relations. It will affect not only prices 
and policies, but between-industry competition. 


Bondholders Bedamned 


Evidently some of our financial “giants” learned 
little from the lesson of 1932. A Cleveland bank, 
acting on behalf of the recently reorganized Terminal 
Tower Company of that city, is circularizing hold«rs 
of the new bonds asking for tenders to the sinking 
fund provided by the trust deed. The trustee, p 
sumably, will accept such tenders as are mos! 
profitable to the company, and won’t lose much, if 
any, sleep over how much the bondholder loses on t 
deal. That is just his tough luck—the price he pays 
for wanting to sell his bonds. It is all very regu! 
and very legal. It is an old banking custom. Yet 
have observed that the Securities Exchange Co 
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ission, under somewhat similar circumstances, re- 
sed to allow a trustee to ask for tenders. SEC took 
position the bonds had to be bought back under 
plan which would equally compensate all bond- 
iders. SEC held, perhaps not without some reason, 
it asking bondholders to set a price at which they 
uld sell their bonds encouraged interested parties 
depress the price of the bonds so that they could 
bought in cheaply. That may or may not be so, 
it does seem as though financial houses and banks 
uld lean over backward to build up confidence in 
financial institutions, and give more thought to 
tecting the security holder and less to freezing 
the small security holder at a profit. 


Industrial Stores 


\nnouncement by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
a! Burbank, California, of postwar expansion plans 
wich eall for a new cafeteria and employee commis- 
sary to cost $250,000 shows how important this 
phase of employee relations has become. These mod- 
crn industrial commissarics should not be confused 
wiih the so-called “company store,” once used by 
employers to recover as much as possible of the wages 
they paid out to employees. Most employee commis- 
savies are operated at cost, without any attempt to 
make a profit. This is especially true of “safety 
stores” where protective clothing and supplies are 
sold as a convenience to workers. In others, Servel 
for instance, regular prices are charged, but the pro- 
cecds are used for employee recreational activities. 
In another case, the store’s carnings are turned over 
to the union to be added to the union’s sick benefit 
fund. The point is that, under this new type of opera- 
tion, employees have a very real interest to patronize 
the store, and they do. One store netted $25,000 last 
year, all of which was spent for employee recreation. 
The experiment is proving so successful that it is 
certain to become an increasing factor in distribu- 
tion. It is a trend that all sales managers ought to 
watch carefully. 


The Craze for Titles 


Perhaps it is the salary freeze; perhaps there is a 
revival of the old custom of passing out titles in licu 
of an increase in salary; perhaps it is the Washing- 
ton influence upon top executives who did time on the 
WPB, the XYZ, or what have you; perhaps it is 
just the war. But whatever it is, business seems to 
have gone all-out fastening imposing new titles on 
its executives. The advertising manager is now the 
Director of Consumer Relations. The publicity man 
is the Director of Public Relations. The sales man- 

r of prewar days has become the postwar Director 
of Distribution. The sales promotion man now sports 
the title of Director of Dealer Relations. About the 
on’ man who hasn’t come out with a new title is the 
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ercdit manager. He is still just the credit manager. 
But it won’t be long until somebody will think up a 
fancy handle for him, too. At least, he should be 
designated the “Credit Officer.” No doubt, there are 
advantages from a functional standpoint in im- 
pressive titles. In the case of large organizations, 
where several operating divisions are coordinated 
under an official, a broad descriptive title is justified. 
But some of these $64 titles, particularly in the case 
of smaller companies, do more harm than good. They 
create the impression that somebody is too big for 
his breeches, which, of course, is not the case at all. 
But you can’t stop people from thinking. 


Sharing Experience 

In a recent bulletin to the officers of its affiliated 
clubs, the National Association of Credit Men makes 
the point that the postwar problems faced by credit 


men are going to be too complex and unusual for 
them to solve alone. They will need each other’s help. 
That is true. It is likewise true of the purchasing 
agent, the sales manager, the advertising manager, 
the personnel manager, and other business executives. 
Fortunately, American business is so organized that, 
in almost every industrial center, there are func- 
tional groups or clubs where men with similar prob- 
lems get together to swap ideas and exchange ex- 
perience. There are also functional divisions of trade 
and professional associations which meet periodically 
for the same purpose. To be sure, it takes a little time 
to attend these meetings, and there may be some 
committee work to be done. There is also the matter 
of dues. But the advantages to the company in en- 
couraging its executives to join these groups far 
outweighs the time and the cost. A single idea which 
an executive picks up at a meeting, and puts to work 
in your business, should be worth many times the 
dues. The advantages of representation in such 
groups are greater than is generally realized. Your 
men do not join these groups for the business they 
will get from fellow members. Yet it is inevitable 
direct business benefits will result, to say nothing of 
the public relations value. During the next few years 
particularly, when business men in all departments 
will be called upon to meet new situations, having 
access to the experience of others will be tremen- 
dously valuable. Take the local sales managers groups 
for example. Many of the men who are heading up 
large sales organizations today, and who will be re- 
sponsible for high-level sales production tomorrow, 
acquired much of their “know how” that way. And 
by the same token, many second-line executives and 
district managers have prepared themselves for the 
job ahead in the same way. In fact, these local 
executive groups in every calling are the most prac- 
tical postgraduate course available to the busy 


executive today. J. €. A. 
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National Cash Register 
Company, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, two outfits which can 
usually be trusted to be a little 
ahead of the procession in their 
fields, have Community Relations 
Divisions, National Cash has had 
its division for some time now. 
Caterpillar just announces the or- 
ganization of this new division. 
Caterpillar’s release concerning 
the new work says: “The newly 
formed division will take an active 
part in community affairs with the 
over-all objective of contributing 
to the community’s well-being. In 
addition, it will keep newspapers 
and the radio within the area in- 
formed on company news of gen- 
eral interest, and will work with 
civic groups and other organiza- 
tions seeking program material by 
providing them with qualified 
speakers from company personnel, 
and with company-produced mo- 
tion pictures.” 


Macy-May — that is R. H. 
Macy and Company and the May 
Department Stores have formed 
Affiliated Retailers, Inc., to buy 
and merchandise products co- 
operatively. The May Department 
Stores are operated in Los An- 
geles, Akron, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Denver, and Cleveland; while 
Macy’s has units in New York, 
Newark, Toledo, and Atlanta. 
Combined volume of the two 
groups is more than a million dol- 
lars a day. The new development 
will handle merchandise in which 
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joint development and promotion 
is felt advantageous in both dur- 
able and soft goods. Look for 
other similar combines to come. 
Several others are under discus- 
sion, it is claimed. Big possibilities 
here which should, in some cases 
anyhow, reduce distribution costs, 
especially where enough stores are 
involved to give a manufacturer at 
least partial national distribution. 


C. E. Wilson, General Motors 
president, says that the postwar 
production plans of automobile 
manufacturers is still a No Man’s 
Land. Trouble is that automobile 
manufacturers need such _ prodi- 
gious quantities of materials and 
parts, need to plan so far ahead, 
and must know what will be avail- 
able and when, before much intelli- 
gent planning can begin. Mean- 
while, automobiles are wearing out 
at the rate of 5,000 daily. We are 
now about 3,000,000 cars and 
1,000,000 trucks under the figure 
which prevailed at the start of the 
war. Before new cars are made in 
quantity, even though no changes 
are made from the 1942 models, 
there will be a great amount of 
production planning, purchasing, 
assembly of materials, testing, 
checking, and preparation. Per- 
haps some of the government men 
do not fully understand the tre- 
mendous complications incident to 
resuming automobile manufactur- 
ing. At any rate, even though the 
war may be drawing to a close, 
we'll have no new cars before many 


thousands less are on the roa 
And there are not enough now 


Mergers, Alliances, work 
agreements, combines, are con 

in for much attention. As they 
velop, it becomes increasingly ») 
sible to develop national distri 
tion in certain lines with only a 
relatively few sales calls b 
necessary. When we consider 
volume available in the grocery 
field when A & P, Kroger, Safeway, 
and IGA stores, distribution svs- 
tems are utilized, it is evident that 
many a manufacturer could | 
velop a healthy volume from a 
small group of stores. A relatively 
few drug chains can be used for 
national distribution today, giving 
the manufacturer representation 
in the major markets quickly. ‘lly 
same is true in other fields, and as 
units now planned by the big tir 
companies, the big oil companics. 
and other interests are developed, 
there will be further opportunitics. 
While distribution may not b 
dergoing a revolution, there ar 
certainly strong evolutionary 
changes occurring almost every 
day. And the company which 
doesn’t take advantage of them is 
falling behind rapidly. 


Business Farmers, 0: 
should say business men who 
buying farms—and __ there 
plenty of them—ought to 
what Theodore W. Schultz, agri 
cultural economist at the Uni 
sity of Chicago, says about farm 
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v after the war. He thinks there 
will be too much land under cul- 
ation, too many people looking 
for farm work, and a surplus of 
m products. He expects chronic 
_ricultural surpluses two to five 
irs after the war, with the main 
umodities in the surplus cate- 
y being oils, fats, wheat, cotton, 
. coffee, and sugar. Which in- 
ites, if Schultz is correct, that 
farm may not be such a good 
stment as some business men 

n to consider it at this time. 


DeWitt Emery, president of 

National Small Business Men’s 

sociation, recently gave a grand 

nonstration of how futile it is 

uake predictions regarding the 

ips in Washington and what 
wiv happen in various bureaus. 
I) a bitter complaint, Mr. Emery 
declared that Donald Nelson’s trip 
to China was no more than a mere 
exile for Nelson, arranged to give 
Charles E. Wilson, former Gen- 
cral Electric Company president, 
a chance to run the War Produc- 
tion Board while Nelson was away. 
Ho intimated that Wilson was just 
itching for a chance to knife the 
small business man in the back 
while Nelson was absent. The ink 
was scarcely dry on the stories 
about Mr. Emery’s rage at WPB, 
until word came that Wilson had 


resigned. 


Willard H. Dow, president 
of the famed Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, whose work has given the 
country plenty of magnesium 
recently, said before members of 
his organization, “I shall not talk 
to you about free enterprise. That 
is getting to be a meaningless 
slogan. We are concerned with 
free customers—men and women 
wlio can go to the market place 
nd buy or not buy exactly as 
ey wish. The market basket of a 
automobile company does 
not differ from the market basket 


great 


the housewife except that one 
itains millions of dollars’ worth 
material and the other only a 
ew dollars’ worth. If the auto- 
‘bile purchasing agent can buy 
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only on allocations and at set 
prices, and if the housewife can 
buy only on ration coupons and at 
ceiling prices, neither is a free 
officers 


may dictate our lives as customers, 


customer. If government 


they will be compelled to dictate 


our lives as  producers—which 


means that we shall work where 
and when and at whatever wages 
the bureaucrat wills. The power 
to raise prices and wages is also 
the power to lower them.” It will 
be something to hear when the 
unions begin screaming, should 
the government use its power to 
lower wages as it did to increase 


them. 


Western Railroads, hard at 
work hauling the stuff which will 
lick the hell out of the Japs, were 
amazed and aghast at the big 
anti-trust suit slapped against the 
western railroads by the govern- 
ment. If railroad men had not al- 
ready acquired the patience of one 
Biblical Job, the blessedness of the 
meek and lowly, we think they 
would have said, “Oh, to hell with 
it all,” and just given up. Frankly, 


it seems to us that some high men 


in government are just beginning 
to believe the campaign oratory of 
some politicians. If there ever was 
a group of managers who are more 
than the 
railroad men are in the manage- 


completely hamstrung 


ment of their properties, we 
haven’t heard of it. And now, with 
the government having told them 
how to make rates and the unions 
having told them how to run the 
roads for years, another section 
of the good old government goes 
gunning for them under the trust- 
busting formula. We think it about 
time to stop pestering railroad 
management, if we are to permit 
our railroads to keep up with tech- 
nical progress in the future. 
James J. Newman, vice 
president of B. F. Goodrich, says 
that synthetic rubber may create 
a savings of ten cents a pound in 
raw rubber prices. “Whether syn- 
becomes the 
rubber, the 


thetic or natural 


dominant postwar 


effect of 
synthetic 


ceiling the continuing 


existence of facilities 
should guarantee that Americans 
will not -have to pay excessively 
high prices such as have marked 
earlier periods in the rubber in- 
dustry’s history.” Apparently, 
Mr. Newman has not forgotten 
that some countries, friendly to us, 
set out to raise rubber prices high 
enough to “pay for the war,” 
shortly after the Armistice was 
signed in November 1918. 

Governmental complications 
are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to understand. The govern- 
ment attacks the Pullman organi- 
zation because it is the only 
operator of sleeping cars in the 
country. And another branch of 
the government permits the mer- 
ger of the only two telegraph com- 
panies, SO that now we have one 
telegraph company in sole posses- 
sion of the field. The reason for 
merging the two telegraph com- 
panies was, according to govern- 


ment spokesmen, “in the public 
interest.” If it is in the public in- 
terest to have only one telegraph 
company, why isn’t it in the pub- 
lic interest to have but one sleep- 
ing car company, so that service 
will be uniform throughout the 
country, so that cars may be 
pooled and rushed here and there 
to provide facilities as travel booms 
in one section, wanes in another? 
There ought to be a nice big prize 
for anyone who can answer this 


question. 


Customer Relations g ro w 
no better as almost everybody con- 
treat 


indifference, and 


tinues to customers. with 


scorn, delay. 
Companies, whose officers ought to 
know better, seem wholly uncon- 
cerned about the way in which 
customers are treated these days. 
It has become a national disease, 
and there seems, in many cases, no 
way in which a mere customer can 
obtain even the simplest amount 
of service or merchandise without 
having the seller act as if he were 
conferring a great favor upon the 


buyer. 








The SPLE QWA Yor Posting/ 





it's down the stretch... 
At the end of each month... 


That Elliott-Fisher’s speed way of 
posting ... counts most. 


But it’s right from the start... right 
through each day... that the Elliott- 
Fisher saves important time and money 

for you. 


Man hours and woman hours are turned 
to minutes. More work is sped through 
each day. The machine does everything. 

All adding, subtracting, totaling, and cross- 
balancing is automatic. 


Your many different records are handled 
accurately and with dispatch. Each complete 
job, with its related entries, goes through in 

one operation. 


cost 
RECORDS 


Speed comes... from Elliott- 
Fisher's exclusive flat writing sur- 
face which provides quick insertion, 
alignment, and removal of forms. 


... from the carbon paper roll that 
feeds between the sheets neatly and 
instantly. 


... from the standard single “touch-type” 
keyboard, that’s a cinch for every typist. 


..- from the short hand travel, automatic 
tabulating, and line spacing. 


... from a dozen other time-cutting 
features. 


it will pay you well to start your accounting 
on the “Speedway of Posting”. Call your 
local Underwood Elliott Fisher office now for 
further information on the time and money 
saving performance of this simple machine. 


Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines are availabie 


subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Accounting Machine Division ° 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies 
the Army-Navy “E“, 

aworded for the produc- 
tion of precision insiru- 
ments calling for skill 
and craftsmanship of the 
highest order .. . 
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TIME TO MODERNIZE 


An Editorial 


a For twelve long years offices have been running down. Nine out of every ten have 
become a costly luxury—cluttered up with rickety desks and rackety business machines. 


w During the depression years, we had other places to put the money. During the 
war years, we had the money but we couldn’t get the equipment. So we just let wear and tear 
take its course. 


ws Meanwhile, the reserves we set up out of profits each year to cover the wearing out 
of our offices have accumulated. We put on night shifts, and the wear and tear outran the de- 
preciation charge. Salaries in the office have risen to all-time highs. 

ew Now, the dark shadow of the war is growing shorter. The War Production Board 
has tilted the lid on business machines and equipment for civilian use. Once more we are able 
to buy up-to-date office tools. Not all we want, perhaps. But some. 


w So, in setting up our 1945 budget, let’s consider an adequate appropriation to begin 
the much-needed modernization of our office. Not all at once, but over a three-year period. Let’s 
junk the junk, and turn the loss into a profit. 


ma By 1948 we can finish the job. Then, we can once again be proud of our office. 
It will be a better place for people to work. And just as important, we will be lending a hand 
to provide high-level postwar employment in the office equipment industry. 


w There’s a green light flickering. Let’s do something about it.—J. C. A. 
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Simplified Billing 


Procedure 





Eliminating the repetitive typing of the same totals on 
thousands of bills, Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Company has developed a semi-automatic billing 
system which cuts costs, speeds work. The same prin- 
ciples may be adapted to other billing departments 





BY G. L. HARRIS 


OUR electric bill varies from 

month to month—a few cents 
more, a few cents less. It depends 
on how short or long the days are ; 
how much you used the high con- 
sumption appliances, such as 
heaters and irons. 

But even though your bill is 
hardly ever the same for two 
months in succession, you can be 
sure of this: Whatever the amount 
of your bill, there are many others 


exactly the same as yours. Maybe 
a hundred other families used just 
the same amount of electricity as 
you did this month. Maybe two 
hundred will use the same amount 
you use next month. 

That means a lot of repetitive 
work for the billing department of 
the electric company, and it seems 
wasteful to use a complicated 
bookkeeping machine to figure the 
identical bill over and over. Why 


é 


The printer end of the Addressograph which starts with a blank roll of paper 
and prints on both sides, addresses, dates, and punches bills for Keysorter 
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not figure it once, and put 
same amount on all similar })\\Is 
automatically ? 

That was the question 
Columbus and Southern Ohio F. 
tric Company officials asked t}\ 
selves. And this is a description of 
what they did about it. 

First, let’s see how electric:t\ 
bills are generally made out in 
public utilities throughout hie 
country. 

A girl sits at a_ bookke 
machine and types on the bill 
present meter reading and 
previous meter reading. Th« 
chine automatically subtracts, ind 
prints the difference, which gives 
the kilowatt-hours of electricity 
consumed. The operator looks at 
a chart mounted in front of hier. 
This chart shows just how much 
money she should enter on thie bill 
for each amount of kilowatt-hour 
consumption. She doesn’t figure it 
out. It’s already figured. She 
doesn’t even do the subtracting. 
The machine does that. But over 
and over, in the course of every 
day, she'll type out identical 
amounts on various bills. The car- 
riage of the machine shuttles back 
and forth, printing the figures on 
the body of the bill and on two 
stubs. 

Very simple, the public utility 
billing operation, but tedious. .\nd 
slow, too, because repetitive fig- 
ures can be written by Addresso- 
graph much faster than if typed 
out by hand 
of error. 


and without danger 
Starting with this premise, the 
Columbus and Southern Ohio !!ce- 
tric Company has worked out and 
put into operation a billing pro- 
cedure that is extremely simp! 
Not only does it do the repetiiive 
work automatically, it provides the 
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Front and back of an electric bill showing how it comes out of the Addressograph, addressed in two places, dated, amounts 
printed on the bill and two stubs, and Keysort punched and slotted. The meter readings are entered by Sundstrands 


fastest possible method of sorting 
the bills: First, to obtain statis- 
tical data and to prove the cor- 
rectness of the billing; and second, 
to create a collection file. 
equipment 
panies cooperated in producing 
the complete procedure: Addresso- 
graph, McBee, and Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. Addressograph pro- 
duced a machine to print and ad- 
dress the bills, and another to 
print amounts on bills. McBee pro- 
vided Keysort, the means for sort- 
ing the bills. Identical amounts 
couldn’t be entered on identical 
bills unless they were first sorted 
together. Underwood Elliott Fish- 
er, through Mr. Sundstrand, pro- 
vided the accounting machine. Al- 
though the engineering work of all 
three companies was careful and 
thorough, it was fascinating to 
watch Mr. Sundstrand develop the 
accounting machine. 

Mr. Sundstrand is the inventor 
of the ten-key accounting machine 
that bears his name. The machine 
at Columbus and Southern Ohio is 
a Sundstrand, too, and a very re- 
markable one. Before building this 


Three office com- 
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machine, Mr. Sundstrand learned 
every minute detail of public utility 
billing as generally done; then he 
learned every detail of the pro- 
posed procedure. He knew exactly 
what niche his machine must fit 
into, in order to round out the 
whole picture. 


42337 
gygaa22272 
392 





924921377 


«* 


333237 
y3307* 


Here’s how the billing procedure 
works, using the best features of 
the equipment of the three com- 
panies : 

The Addressograph prints the 
bills—starting with a blank roll of 
paper—and addresses the body of 
each bill and two stubs at the same 


The special Keysort attachment on the Addressograph automatically punches or 
slots one of the stubs on each bill to show such necessary data as rate, page 
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Specially built Sundstrand machines minimize the work of the operator, and 
subtract, print the amount of current consumption and punch it on the stub 


The Addressograph above prints consumption amounts on bills, counts the 
number in each group, and prints results on the tape of an adding machine 


time. On every <Addressograph 
plate there are signal tabs. These 
tabs activate a Keysort punch, 
built into the Addressograph, and 
one of the stubs on each bill is 
automatically punched or slotted 
to show all of the following data: 
1. Meter book number 

Page number 

Revenue account number 

Rate schedule 

Special information, such as 


farm service, tax exempt service, 
duplicate bill required, etc. 

In addition, the Addressograph 
punches a round hole for binding 
the stubs in a post binder, which 
becomes the accounts receivable 
ledger. 

Out of the Addressograph, 
therefore, comes a bill, printed 
front and back, addressed, dated, 
and punched with all the different 


Keysort punchings. 


Since the bills come out of ¢! 


Addressograph in folio number 
order, they are taken at once 
the Sundstrand operator. She | 
the meter reader’s book before hy 
and from it she enters present a 
previous meter readings, and ki 
watt-hours consumed. That’s 
The machine subtracts, prints 
amount of electricity consumpti 
and punches the consumpti 
amount on the Keysort stub, » 
vided the subtraction is corr 
(If it isn’t correct, the mach 
just doesn’t punch the Keys: 
holes.) The consumption amoun 
not entered on the bill, but o: 
carbonized tape which is later u 
as a proof tape. 

This operation is almost w 
lievably fast. There’s no wait 
for the carriage of the Sundstr 
to shuttle back and forth. And 
operator makes the absolute miii- 


mum number of movements. 
Next, the bills are Keysorted 


consumption amounts, a separite 


group being sorted together 
each consumption amount, a 
KWH, 4 KWH, 6 KWH, etc 
your bill was for 22 KWH, 
example, it would be sorted 
gether with all other 22 K\V\ 
bills. 

In seemingly no time at all, 
bills are neatly piled up by 
sumption amounts, and_ between 
each group of bills a separator 
card has been sorted in. 

Only one more operation. .\d- 
dressograph plates for each con- 
sumption amount have been per- 
manently embossed, showing 
watt hours, breakdown by 
steps, and dollar 
bills are stacked up in a feeder, the 
Addressograph plates are pul in 
their holder. 


amount. ‘lhe 


From then on 
automatic. 

As a bill feeds through the 
dressograph, it is printed in t! 
places—on the body of the bill 
on two stubs—with all the fig: 
on the Addressograph plate. ‘I! 
plate changes each time a new 
sumption group of bills st 
through. It (Continued on pag 
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Job Evaluation for 


Office Employees 





This is the first of a three-part report on the all- 
important subject of setting up a wage and salary 
administration program. Every executive plagued with 
the matter of “‘raises’’ will want to read and study it 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


, JANUARY 1943, three 

nonths after salaries and wages 

. stabilized, the writer of this 

icle, an industrial engineer, was 
asked by a large midwestern com- 
pany to set up a job evaluation 
system and to formulate a salary 
and wage administration program 
for its 3,000 office employees. At 
that time this company had no 
pre-stabilization salary program, 
and an ever increasing turnover 
in personnel necessitated drastic 
wlion. 

While there are several accept- 
ible methods of job evaluation, 
i.c., the factor comparison method, 
the job ranking method, ete., the 
discussion in this article will be 
limited to outlining the point sys- 
tem established for this particular 
company and to showing how a 
general job evaluation plan can be 
applied to rating the job classi- 
fications of clerical, administra- 

ve, and professional employees 
arning less than $6,000 a year 
i) other companies. 

Before establishing a job eval- 
iction system, a company must de- 
cide what factors common to all 
jobs are going to be analyzed and 
‘valuated. Generally, the number 
0! factors used depends on the type 
0: industry and the size of the or- 
yanization, Some companies use as 
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few as four; others use as many 
as thirty. In this case, in order to 
decide how many were necessary, 
the industrial engineer first ob- 
tained detailed job descriptions on 
twenty key job classifications, cov- 
ering: (a) All of the lower salaried 
classifications on which there were 
more than twenty employees; (b) 
all of the middle and upper sal- 
aried classifications on which there 
were more than ten employees. 
After analyzing these twenty 
representative classifications, _ it 
was decided to establish a system 


under which jobs would be eval- 


uated according to the degree the 


following factors were present in 


the particular job: 


1. Performance responsibility 


bo 


Asset responsibility 


a 
—— 


Initiative responsibility 


Intelligence 


oe 


Experience 


Education 


_ 
we 


os 4 


Personal contacts 


9 


Supervision 


“~ 
—s 


Working conditions 


A job evaluation point system 
was accordingly established by a 
Under 


trial and error method. 


stabilization regulations salaries 


were frozen, so an analysis was 
made of the twenty key classifica- 
normal 


tions to determine the 


frozen salary of each. The points 
awarded to each factor were then 
juggled until the point ratings 
awarded to the twenty representa- 
tive jobs, when converted to dol- 
lars, produced normals which were 
as near to the pre-stabilization 
normals for each job as was pos- 
sible. The combination which pro- 
duced this result is shown in Table 
1, “Salary Rating Weights.” 

In any job evaluation system, 
if consistent results are to be ob- 
tained, the separate factors of the 
rating system must be defined to 
a reasonable extent, and the rating 
values applied accordingly. For 
this reason, before any attempt 
was made to evaluate the other 
job classifications in this organiza- 
tion, a few general rules were es- 
tablished, as follows: 

1. Performance Responsibility 
(the responsibility for doing a 
40 points—all 
nonmanagerial classifications. 64 
to 160 


classifications 


particular job). 
points—all managerial 
the degree award- 
ed being consistent with the par- 
ticular position’s place on the or- 
ganizational chart. 

2. Asset Responsibility. (a) Di- 
(esti- 


mated on the average monthly loss 


rect Asset Responsibility 
which might occur due to fraud, 
theft, carelessness, incompetency, 
or error in judgment before the 
cause can be removed). 5 points 

if monthly loss is $25 or less; 8 
points—if monthly loss is $26 to 
$100; 12 points—if monthly loss 
is $101 to $500; 20 points—if 
monthly loss is $501 to $1,000; 
32 points—if monthly loss is 
$1,001 to $2,500; 50 points—if 
monthly loss is over $2,500; (b) 
Indirect (or intangible) Asset Re- 
sponsibility. 5 points—if per- 
formance responsibility award is 
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FIGURE 1 


JOB RATING SUMMARY 





Department: Stenographic Clerica 








Occupation or 
Job Title 


Performance 
Responsibility 
Responsibility 
Initiative 
Responsibility 
Intelligence 
Experience 
| Education 
Personal 
Contacts 
Supervision 
Conditions 


STENOGRAPHIC 
Executive Seereterias 
‘iadeebinn 
Junior Seeretiries 
Senior Stenographers 
idan 


*Junior Stenographers 


*Typists 














CLERICAL 
“Chief Clerk 
Seater Clerk 
*Clerk 
Assistant Clerk 


*Junior Clerk 

















Job Rating Summary Prepared by: 
Date 





Approved by 





Date 





(*) Members of the representative classifications used to develop the job 
evaluation systen. 
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) points; 8 points—if responsi- 
lity award is 64 points or more. TABLE 1 
dd points for (a) and (b) if both 
es of Asset Responsibility exist. SALARY RATING WEIGHTS 
|. Initiative Responsibility 
thorized freedom of action con- 
ent with the job). 10 points— 
iiled instructions. The work 
red by definite detailed in- 
ictions and under immediate su- 
vision. 16 points—established 
cedures. The work done ac- 


Factors 


. Performance Responsibility | @ 4 | | 160 


: . . Asset Responsibility : : 50 
ding to established procedures 


general rules under periodic su- ar oy oy . . 
ee deans dic su 3. Initiative Responsibility . . Q! . 100 
ision only. 25 points—general 
ction. The work done under . Intelligence 5 28 | 200 
general direction of a superior 
has given employee consider- 5. Experience ‘ 3 5s 130 
authority to exercise judg- 

t. 40 points—no direct super- ; Education | 44 , 110 
ision. The entire task turned over 
employee for satisfactory per- . Personal Contacts , 3 | 40 j 100 
formance of the job as his judg- 
dictates. 64 points—execu- . Supervision . 5) 2 | 40) 100 

or staff positions with com- 

te freedom of action. 9. Working Conditions : 20 °: 50 


t. Intelligence (mentality re- | ‘| 
ired for the job, i.e., the degree Totals 100 | 160 | 250 | 400 | 000 
job, i.e., g 








‘mentality (Continued on page 32) 








FIGURE 2 
SALARY RANGE SCHEDULE 


“‘Normal”’ “‘Normal”’ 
Job Minimum or Maximum Job Minimum or Maximum 
Level Midpoint Level Midpoint 


$ 87.50 $105. 2 $180. $225 .00 $270 
100.00 20. : 190. 237 .50 285 
112.50 35. 200 250 . 00 300 
125.00 50. : 220. 275.00 330. 
137.50 ID . 240 300 . 00 360. 
150.00 260. 325 .00 390. 
162.50 95. 280 350 .00 420. 
175.00 300 375 .00 450. 
187.50 95. 320 400.00 480. 
200. 00 ; 350 437 .50 525. 
212.50 35. 29 400. 500.00 600. 


Conversion basis: Job classifications with point ratings of less than 80 points, Job Level No. 1; point ratings 
f 80 to 89, Job Level No. 2; point ratings of 90 to 99, Job Level No. 3, etc. 
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Kodak's “Learn and 
Earn’ Office Jobs 





Eastman Kodak Company’s plan of using messenger 
girls as apprentices for better office jobs had proved 
successful even before the current help shortage prob- 
lem occurred. Here, full details tell how the plan works 





OUNG women who aspire to re- 

sponsible jobs at the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s general office 
in Rochester frequently receive 
basic training as messengers in the 
mail department of the company’s 
extensive office building. They are 
not messengers in the ordinary 
sense of running errands. Their 
job, every half hour, is to dis- 
tribute incoming and collect out- 
going mail on each of the nineteen 
floors, and also to assist with the 
great amount of routine work in 
the mail department. 

Attired in neat, light green, 
uniform dresses, these girls are 
usually about twelve in number, 
and are from 17 to 19 years of 
age. Their work, which takes them 
to all parts of the building, is a 
means of observing the operation 
of the office. The messenger ser- 
vice, established around 1920, is 
one of the various methods used by 
the company to train girls before 
they are placed in work for which 
they are suited. 

A year is a girl’s maximum term 
as a messenger. In the course of 
that service, she repeatedly visits 
every part of the office building, 
learns to know many of the per- 
sonnel by sight and by name, and 
acquires some perspective of the 
work carried on by the various de- 
partments and an over-all knowl- 
edge that will prove valuable in 
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her subsequent activities with the 
company. 

The office building, for purposes 
of messenger service, is divided 
into eight routes, each of which 
is “covered” every thirty minutes. 
When a messenger has served one 
route long enough to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with it, she is 
transferred to another, and so on, 


= 


until she has made a complete 
cle tour of the building—a 
of a year’s duration. 
Although most of the « 
routes originate in the mail 
partment, each week one gi 
“loaned” to the central st 
graphic department; and, ins 
of the usual mail deliveries, 
periodically collects dictating 
chine cylinders, from corres): 
ents all over the building, ¢ 
transcribed by full-time st 
raphers. On other rounds, 
messenger delivers the finished 
ters to the correspondents. 
In addition to the regu 
scheduled routes, a messenger 
be called upon to deliver or 


up special rush material; an 


Typical of the experience gained by these young girl messengers at the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s Rochester offices is a thorough knowledge of how the message 
system serves the various sections of the plant and the production departments 
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oft.n assists other employees in 
the mail department in enclosing 
in envelopes, checking en- 
ws for enclosures, opening in- 
ig mail, stamping mail, sort- 
for distribution, operating 
neumatic dispatch system, or 

» clerical work. 
that messengers may start 
ries immediately upon their 
ul at 8 o’clock, part of the 
ilepartment staff begins sort- 
‘orrespondence at 7:30 a.m. 
rs addressed to the company 
parated from those addressed 
he attention of individuals, 
he company letters are passed 
gh a lightning letter opener. 
mail clerks then remove the 
nts of the envelopes and ar- 
them under two classifica- 
correspondence and remit- 
le stamping clerk now takes 
over. She stamps on each letter the 
date and time it is received, and 
she makes a third division, for or- 
ders. Then the mail readers mark 
the letters for their proper de- 
partments, using a special mail 
code that designates departments 

by number. 

Remittances receive special 
treatment, naturally enough, from 
the mail department staff. First of 
all, they are examined carefully. 
Then, if each check is made out 
properly, and if the signature is 
in order, it is reeorded by simul- 
taneous operations with a Recor- 
dak and an adding machine. From 
the mail department, checks go to 
the bookkeeping department and 
to the cashier. 

By 8 o'clock, sufficient mail is 
ready for the messenger squad to 
begin office deliveries. A messenger 
is assigned to only two floors where 
the mail is apt to be heavy. In sec- 
tions with few offices, one girl can 
cover three or four floors. At each 
station on her route, the messen- 
ger signs—on a card form pro- 
vided for that purpose—the exact 


time she arrives. One purpose is so 
that she may be located quickly 
in case that becomes necessary. 


Secondly, people working in the 
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A group of future office employees, learning the ropes at Eastman by acting 
as messengers. The girls are packing satchels before going on their “*‘route”’ 


Proof that the training plan works is seen in the fact that some of the best 
positions for women in Eastman offices are now held by former messengers 


departments can know, by refer- 
ring to this record of visits, how 
much time has elapsed since the 
messenger’s last visit and, there- 
fore, how soon she will probably 
return for mail. 

Aiding the messenger girls, in 
the speedy delivery of correspond- 
ence, is a pneumatic dispatch sys- 
tem which, since its installation in 
1925, has expanded to twenty-one 
stations situated throughout the 
cluster of buildings. Messages, or- 
ders, rush letters, telegrams, and 
Teletype communications, placed 
in the 12-inch cylindrical carriers, 
can be delivered to almost any 
part of these buildings in less than 


one minute. The central tube sys- 
tem, which relays the carriers, is 
situated in the mail department on 
the eleventh floor, and, in some 
cases, a single carrier may be re- 
routed twice before it reaches its 
destination. 

For instance, consider a carrier 
sent from the advertising depart- 
ment on the second floor of the 
office building to the shipping de- 
partment two structures away. It 
would first shoot up to the central 
station in the mail department on 
the eleventh floor. From that point, 
it would be dropped into the tube 
going to the substation on the 
third floor of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Man Who Thinks 
He’s Overworked 





Today, with almost every person in every office at work 
urider high pressure, there is no room for the person 


who merely imagines he is overworked. Here are ideas 


to help people organize work, produce more, fuss less 





BY JOHN GARTH 


AY SHERMAN, famed pub- 

lishing executive, tells, in his 
book about getting ahead, of a 
man who jumped up from his desk 
one day and screamed that he was 
going crazy from overwork. He 
was going to resign at once. The 
company expected miracles of per- 
formance. He had too much work 
to do. He was the victim of a 
slave-driving system which was 
killing him. 

Sherman let the man go on com- 
plaining and raving until he was 
exhausted. Then, when all the 
virus was out of his system, Sher- 
man began questioning him. It 
developed that the man’s desk was 
stacked high with half-, or par- 
tially, finished jobs. Then they be- 
gan to clean up the desk. When- 
ever there was an especially diffi- 
cult job, Sherman agreed to do it 
himself. 

As one item after another was 
discussed, it was apparent that 
the man was not overworked at 
all. He had plenty to do, but was 
by no means overburdened. The 
trouble was, as it so often is, the 
fellow was busy doing his work on 
a piecemeal basis. When all the 
jobs he had to do were laid out in 
an orderly fashion, and a careful 


estimate made of what ought to 
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be done first, and which jobs were 
most important, it was apparent 
that he had ample time to do all 
his work. 

Every office executive is familiar 
with the employee who thinks he 
or she is badly overworked. They 
are the busiest people in the office. 
And often they are the most con- 
scientious. At times, they are 
highly nervous. You can hear their 
sharp, staccato steps hurrying 
through the office all day. They 
slam doors and put the telephone 
receiver back with a bang. 

These people never seem to 
think that the quiet, efficient, easy- 
going fellow at the next desk often 
does considerably more work than 
they do. They carry home brief 
cases, work after hours, and com- 
plain bitterly that no one ap- 
preciates the Trojan energy which 
they put into their jobs. 

The fellow who thinks he is over- 
worked is often too good a person 
to lose, yet if he thinks about it 
long enough, he may blow up and 
quit. Or the doctor may order him 
to the country for a long rest. So 
it is decidedly worth while to work 
with these harassed people to help 
them “calm down to a roar,” and 
to stand off and view their work 





with more poise and less excit 

How can we help them? W hat 
can we do for them? One «ih 
manager tells this story: He jad 
a fellow who handled many cd 
Included in his work were 1 in\ 
telephone calls. He compl: ned 
that the telephone was driving jin 
crazy. The first thing the | fic 
executive did was to have his ‘le- 
phone muffled so that the be! id 
not ring with such a shar}. in 
sistent tone. Seems to be a ~al 
matter, but it actually proved 
helpful in this case. 

Then he got the harissed 
worker to stop doing his work 
piecemeal, and to stop trying t 
handle every job as it came in. Hi 
taught this fellow to check «very 
paper that came to his desk and 
sort the jobs in their order of im- 
portance. In one desk drawer went 
all the jobs that could wait. In a 
basket went all the jobs that 
needed prompt attention. Th. fel- 
low had been puttering over «very 
job as it crossed his desk. Hi 
would worry, start work on on 
thing, lay it aside to take uj) an- 
other which seemed important. Th: 
result was a vast accumulation of 
partially completed jobs. 

Under the new plan, this worker 
was taught to assign more work 
to others as it came in. He was 
taught how to write brief notes on 
the tops of letters which others 
could answer, telling them whit to 
do in a few brief sentences. He 
was taught how to dictate memo 
randa, instructing others how to 
proceed. This dictation was <on¢ 
early each morning, when the bulk 
of his mail and assignments ar- 
rived at his desk. 

Soon he found that before oon 
each day he had assigned «way 
most of his work, leaving ony 4 
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jobs to be done personally. In 

ut a month this employee, who 
ight he was being worked into 
arly grave, was stopping about 
‘clock each afternoon for a 

f breathing spell. But more im- 
tant than that, he was taking 
late each afternoon to plan 
next day’s work, and to dis- 

. things leisurely with others. 
iverworked people often find 

- greatest difficulty in assign- 
work to other people. Instead 
ssigning work promptly, they 

to mull over every detail and 

. in giving the work to some- 

: else, they spend time going 
each detail in endless fashion. 

t is why some people say it is 
trouble to assign work than 

lo it yourself. The big thing 
such people is to teach them 

t others do work in their own 

.y. and to show them how to as- 
work quickly, with brief, def- 

. understandable instructions. 
\nother point with people who 
to answer the telephone is to 
them up with the necessary 
juipment. It is especially im- 
portant to have reference equip- 
ment convenient, in easily read- 
able form, properly lighted, so 
liat no time is lost waiting to find 
information. Check people who an- 


swer telephones and see if many of 


them do not make their telephone 
notes twice. 
Teach them to take telephone 
messages, orders, inquiries, or re- 
iests with one writing. It requires 
moment more time at the tele- 
hone, but it halves the time re- 
uired for disposing of each job. 
Another point with overworked 
ople. Check their work habits to 
that they do not read the mail 
) or three times. Mail should be 
handled rapidly, but not so rapid- 
. that it must be handled over 
nd over again. Many office people 
pend more effort than neces- 
iry on mail. Watch an efficient, 
i-balanced executive handle 
vail. He goes through it rapidly, 
ing aside only that which he 
uust handle personally, and dis- 


sing of all (Continued on page 40) 
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BY J. F. BLAIR 


A Mosquito. Swarm 
Little Things ta Bo 


Auditor of Expenditures, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroed Company 


STICE Oliver Wendell 

Holmes said, apropos of his 
life, “I live in a mosquito swarm 
of little things to do.” As I 
read that recently, I wondered 
if the statement did not pretty 
well cover the conditions under 
which most office managers live. 
We devote our time to fighting 
the mosquito swarm and, as a 
consequence, have difficulty find- 
ing time for big problems await- 
ing solution. 

If we are to manage the 
work, rather than let the work 
manage us, we must find a way 
at least to subdue, if not kill off, 
the swarm. It is becoming more 
and more apparent to office 


managers that to manage an of- 


fice successfully, it is necessary 
that the principles of scientific 
management be applied to all 
phases of office work. 

It is through this planning of 
work that office managers can 
definitely eliminate the mosquito 
swarm. When the individual 
workers plan the work and de- 
cide the best way to do a job, 
managers have many little 
things to do in order to keep 
abreast of what is going on in 
the office. All this can be avoided 
if we will apply to our office 
work the principles of scientific 
management. 

To control production in an 
office requires, first, an analysis 
of the problem for the purpose 
of ascertaining that the job is 
a necessary one; second, a deci- 
sion upon the “one best way”; 
third, the establishment of the 


plan of operation; fourth, -the 
scheduling of the work, and 
then, “Eureka,” management by 
exception, and time to do the 
big jobs is ours! 

Planning the work; writing 
the orders for the work to be 
done, in a clear and complete 
manner; preparing the job 
tickets that are to be issued 
each month, on the starting date 
of the operation; posting the 
progress to the schedule from 
the job tickets, and then sub- 
mitting to the office manager a 
report of jobs not on schedule, 
is the routine of the procedure 
which has been written about 
many, many times. If there is 
any question in the mind of any- 
body about the advantages to 
be obtained through the adop- 
tion of the principles of scien- 
tific management to office work, 
these doubts should be easily 
dispelled. All anybody has to do 
is to think about that particu- 
larly important job which never 
seemed to get out on time, until 
the day it was decided that it 
would be watched, step by step, 
as it progressed through the 
routine. That was the day it did 
go out on schedule. This same 
result can be obtained for every 
job in the office. Through the 
scheduling and the posting of 
the job tickets, every job may 
be watched and, as soon as it 
begins to lag, the breakdown in 
the planned routine is brought 
to the attention of the office 
manager who can immediately 
take the necessary action. 





DOING OUR JOBS 


IN THE BEST WAY 


Training Office 


Employees —Il 





Here is the second of three reports on sound, proved 


methods for training office employees. Many of the 


suggestions here will be as helpful to relatively small 


office organizations as for the country’s largest ones 





BY I. 0. ROYSE 


— go into conference. You 
are a listener. Around the table 
are several who have supervisory 
responsibility. The latest aggra- 
vating experiences are discussed. 
Mr. Jones tells this one: An order 
had been received by the company 
from a branch store of one of its 
best chain store customers. The 
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buyer at headquarters had asked 
that orders received from that 
store, and applicable to the cur- 
rent general contract, be billed to 
their district headquarters at Al- 
bany. The entered, 
shipped, and then billed to the 
home office at Buffalo. The next 


day, after the invoice was mailed, 


order was 


the head of the billing division 
found the violation of instructions 
and immediately had another | 
voice made and sent to Albany 
Simultaneously, he wrote a letter 
to Buffalo asking that the invoic: 
which was mailed the previous day 
be canceled. 

When the letter arrived, 
Buffalo office had already paid tl. 
bill. On the second day following. 
a check arrived from Albany. Now 
the division head had two checks 
for the same shipment. 

When the company sales rep 
sentative next visited the h« 
quarters’ buyer, he was told ther 
were entirely too many violati 
of his instructions and he was c 
sidering placing the next contr 
with a competitor. 

Miss Waters then told ab: 
Susan who calculates stands 
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LUDEN’S (andes booming 


accounts receivables volume 
with fewer clerks 


KOLECT-A-MATIC > 


UNIT INVOICE PLAN 


SAVES 3 times cost 
in first year! 


The Kolect-A-Matic unit plan of 
handling account receivables with- 
out machine posting operations en- 
ables Luden’s, Inc., to keep abreast 
of all posting, credit and collection 
activities with fewer clerks than 
vere required under the old system 
when annual volume was less than 
f of today’s. 
“Kolect-A-Matic did more than 
crack a man-power bottleneck for 
>, says Mr. J. G. Albert, Luden’s 
dit Manager, “It eliminated the 
ed for costly posting machines. It 
‘ed the need to keep a cash book, 
as well as the continuing expense of 
igh-grade ledger cards. All told, the 
ew system has actually saved its 
installation cost three times over in 
! ear.” 
Under this Simplified Unit Invoice 
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Accounting Plan, machine posting is 
replaced by filing of invoice copies 
in visibly indexed pockets. These 
pockets constitute the ledger. They 
provide a “home” for each customer’s 
account in which complete data for 
effective credit and collection func- 
tions are always on hand. 

Vital facts are visibly charted by 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic Signals for 
fast, positive executive control. 

Unit grouping of customers’ ledger 


under individual operators pro- 
motes maximum speed, accuracy 
and control in every phase of credit, 
collection and accounts receivable 
operations. 


%& FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
we have prepared a detailed study 
showing the operation and results ob- 
tained by Luden’s with Kolect-A-Matic. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office for a 
copy of Systems Narrator 588. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





production allowances for typists 
to be compared with actual pr. 
duction. When the copy is writt«, 
in longhand, a percentage allo 
ance is used to determine 
standard production allowan 
Upon checking the calculati: 
being made by Susan, she was 
found to be omitting the ext). 
allowance. Some of the typists |). 
complained several times a: | 
threatened to quit their jo 
thinking the company was tryi 
to cheat them. 

These cases reminded \,. 
Whitesides of an experience in |)js 


When a group of people get together to discuss training new employees, it is an department : When copies of shi) 
excellent sign whenever one of them says, ‘‘Let’s be big enough to admit that 
supervising is basically teaching.’’ With this attitude there is a sound foundation the name of a new salesman was 


omitted from the list of persons 


ping papers were made recent! 








who should have received copies of 








the papers. The result was that 











half a carload of goods was 











ceived at the salesman’s town, | 
loaded into a warehouse, then later 
had to be reloaded into a ear for 
forwarding to the proper destiia 
tion. A copy of the papers would 
have made clear that it was a sto) 
over car and that some other 
goods were to be included to {ill 
the car before it was forwarded 
to destination. 
Summarizing, we find the fol 
lowing errors: 
Billing sent to wrong place. 
Second billing and letter sent 


Newcomer training by conference is excellent for those who need specific infor- ‘ : sae 
without first recalling origi- 


mation. This method is simple, but it should never be carried on without some 
planning, and without aspecific purpose. One person should assume responsibility nal billing. 
Customer staff paid first bill 
at headquarters, contrary to 
company routine. 
getting 
proper production allowance. 


Omission of a step in 


Omission of new salesman’s 
name from shipping papers. 
It is obvious that the immediate 
supervisors or supervisors of the 
next higher level are responsible 
for conditions causing such errors 
which may lose customer respect, 
cost money, and lower moral of 
employees—all reflected in the 
future profits of the companies. 
Effective teaching would have 


avoided the errors illustrated «nd 
One big point often overlooked in training programs is that newcomers want to 
feel as if they know the top management, at least by sight. Here a company 
executive gives information and gets acquainted. He makes lasting impressions 


perhaps many of those occurring 
in your office. Yet, we all try to 
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Throughout every phase of your operations Ditto 
will speedily give you all forms of anything typed, 
written or drawn—without stencil, type or ink! 
From one-writing and without errors! 


PRODUCTIONL_bpito will save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PAYROLL~—bpito supplies all records from 


one single-writing! 


PU RC HASING_-pito will get raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—bpITTO eliminates 


90% of all retyping. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for FREE DITTO, Inc. | yee 
. a" 2318 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
samples showing how Ditto One- Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for the 
Writing Business Systems will following Ditto Systems: __ } 
(Check which System you desire) 


0 Payroll 0 Purchasing 
0 Production 0) Order-Billing 
ce es I . jcdsvehseeeueberiweswiudetonsensessekeass 


I IN 6 0046605 606095550056i008060k¥ neces , 


shoulder the load in your organi- 
zation. 


My Name 
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lay the blame on the dumbness of 
clerks or the immediate supervisor. 
Let’s be big enough to admit 
that supervising is basically teach- 
ing. Also let’s admit that we have 
not taken time to find out how to 
teach or how to use such teaching 
methods which we know and, 
hence, have done a poor job of 
supervising. We have busied our- 
selves in detail and in being “big 
shots.” We left our subordinates 
without the help we could have 
given. The errors and omissions of 
our subordinates, in most cases, 
are our errors and omissions. 
You say you are doing the best 
you know how? Or, you are not a 
teacher? But, you want to be a 
success, respected by your sub- 
ordinates and superiors. 
Then let’s look at our own meth- 


your 


ods of managing our people who 
may not be the high type we want. 
These methods can be acquired 
and used by anyone who will de- 
termine to do so. 

First, to be a good supervisor 
or teacher, the work to be done 
and the best method of doing it 
should be known. The way to know 
is to make a job analysis. Study 
every detail and step being fol- 
If, in 
opinion, there is a better way, then 


lowed. Know why. your 
try it out—prove your new idea 
is better. When the best way is de- 
termined, standardize and put the 
procedures in writing. 

Second, to be a good supervisor 
or teacher, the information must 
be given completely and explicitly 
to the workers so they may suc- 
cessfully perform the standardized 
operations or tasks exactly as 
planned. This cannot be accom- 
plished by having employees stand 
by and look on. It cannot be ac- 
complished just by telling them. 
Certainly, you don’t expect your 
employees to learn what you know 
by having the old clerk tell the 
new clerk what he knows when per- 
haps he knows very little about 
teaching and doesn’t care. 

The seven laws of teaching* as 


given in 1886 by Dr. John M. 


*The Seven Laws of Teaching, by John M. 
Gregory. 
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Gregory, first president of the 


University of Illinois, are basic 
and worth repeating here. The 
original book or a revision by Dr. 
Gregory is worth reading if you 
can find a copy in your library. 
“Teaching is the communica- 
tion of knowledge—it is painting 
in another’s mind the mental pic- 
ture in one’s own.” Not only must 
the person being taught know the 
facts, but he must be able to re- 
produce them. The supervisor will 
be successful in teaching only 
when the other person knows and 
can use correctly the knowledge he 
has attempted to transmit. The 
transmission of knowledge depends 
upon these seven statements which 
are given in terms of business: 
Law 1. 
know the facts to be imparted to 
the employee. This comes from the 


The supervisor must 


job analysis. Every detail must be 
in the mind and must be fully un- 
derstood: What — how — why — 
where—when. 

Law 2. The employee must at- 
tend with interest to the facts be- 
ing imparted. The supervisor must 
get and hold the attention and in- 
terest of the employee. Recogni- 
tion should be given to the fact 
that things which no longer dis- 
tract us—noises and people pass- 
ing, for example—may be quite 
disturbing to the person being 
taught. When the employee has 
his attention elsewhere, even 
though momentarily, he loses part 
of what is being said or demon- 
strated. When such a situation is 
found, repetition is necessary. Of 
course, we must present our in- 
formation in an interesting and at- 
tractive manner. That’s the reason 
for making careful preparation 
for presentation. 

Law 3. The language used as a 
medium between the supervisor and 
the employee must be common to 
both. Even one word used by the 
supervisor, which is not fully un- 
derstood by the employee, may 
change the idea to be transmitted 
to an entirely different idea. For 
example, defray incorrectly means 
to delay to 15 per cent of the 


adult readers; prognosticate in- 
correctly means to prolong, length- 
en the duration of to 16 per cent 
of college seniors, and to anothiwr 
14 per cent prognosticate incor- 
rectly means to cause, produce, 
bring about; and flay incorrec'|y 
means to whip to 72 per cent of 
preparatory school juniors. Wi‘) 
hundreds of words being incorré 

ly understood, the supervisor my 
expect his instructions to be 
correctly carried out unless he 
very careful, uses words a 
phrases really understood by | 
employee, and.takes time to . 
plain the correct meanings 
terms peculiar to the business. 

Law 4. The facts to be lear 
must be explained in terms ax 
by illustrations already known 
the employee. The supervisor m: 
begin with what is already » 
understood or known by the ei 
ployee about the work to be done, 
and then develop the story about 
the new work by simple, easy, and 
natural steps. The common cx- 
pression is to proceed from thie 
known to the unknown. The known 
is the foundation upon which to 
build. 

Law 5. Teaching must arousi 
and use the employce’s mind so «as 
to develop in his mind the desired 
facts or conceptions. The super- 
visor should make his presentation 
so as to excite interest, stimulat: 
employee thinking, and encourage 
discovery of what is to come. This 
may be a slower process than tell- 
ing the employee everything: it 
may be a more difficult procedure. 
However, it may help develop thie 
employee in the solving of busi- 
ness problems. We want to arouse 
the spirit of inquiry. It’s necessary 
to be sympathetic and encouraging 
in this process. We must not turn 
the employee completely loose on 
his own resources—it’s our re- 
sponsibility to help and guide. 

Law 6. The employee must thor- 
oughly understand the new facts 
and processes. The employee my 
voluntarily attempt to repeat |iis 
understanding of the work to e 
done and attempt to perform ‘he 
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Cherbourg , Guam, o- 
Main Streef, U.S.A. 


In the Pacific Islands, on board ship, in allied-controlled 
Europe, and in the United States .. . wherever 

there are Army Post Exchanges, Canteens, or Ships Stores... 
you'll find American soldiers and sailors, American 


commodities — and National Cash Registers. 


The officers in charge find it important to protect the 
receipts in these stores, for the profits are added to the 
entertainment funds of the units in the various loca- 
tions. So they use National Cash Register Systems just 
as the retail merchants in your own shopping area. 


Each must give good service, protect their money, and 
get controlling records . . . and Nationals provide all 





these fundamental elements of a good business system. 


Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of the many mechanical 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money, and 
save vital man-hours—for business, industry, government, and the public. 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS «© ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with four 
stars ®& *& *& *& for “unceasing excellence” in the production of precision 


instruments and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 
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operation. If not,-he should be 
questioned to see what conception 
he has. Here, opportunities come 
for expansion and supplementing 
of the original explanation to clear 
up facts and correct misconcep- 
tions. Related work, the connec- 
tion with other operations, * and 
the reasons should be fully cov- 
ered by discussion. Be sure the em- 
ployee can reproduce accurately 
the story you have been careful to 
give, exactly as you want him to 
understand it as a background for 
satisfactory performance. 

Law 7. The test and proof of 
the supervisor’s teaching must be 
made by reviewing. Some persons 
will be found to have gotten all 
the points in a simple process and 
can repeat them without mistake. 
It’s a demonstrated fact that it 
is the most unusual person who 
‘an listen to a set of simple in- 
structions requiring two minutes 
to tell and then perform the de- 
scribed operations without an er- 
ror. The review is then very im- 
portant. It serves to perfect the 
knowledge, to confirm it, and to 
make the use of it immediate and 
possible. A review should come af- 
ter time has passed, after the point 
of view has possibly changed, as it 
may by the next day or week. 
Elements of the procedure may be 
forgotten and need reinstating in 
the proper place or sequence. The 
age and experience of the em- 
ployee, the degree of difficulty of 
the work, and perhaps other fac- 
tors make reviews a variable factor 
—sometimes few, often many, but 
they are always a safeguard and 
will be found valuable. 

Notice that the above laws re- 
fer to teaching—the systematic 
passing of information to the em- 
ployee. Along with teaching goes 
the other branch of education in 
office procedures—training, which 
is the development and cultivation 
of the mind and body to accom- 
plish the work at hand. In prac- 
tice, they are not separated, and 
perhaps most of us think of train- 
ing as being all-inclusive. We must 
give the knowledge by good teach- 
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ing methods and, in addition, com- 
plete the educational task by hav- 
ing the employee practice the 
processes under guidance, until 
the knowledge and the practice or 
doing are well hooked together for 
accurate and speedy performance. 

We have been thinking of the 
new employee or the employee who 
is learning a new job. Our em- 
phasis is on learning the job at 
the work station, whether in the 
accounting department, the direct- 
mail department, or elsewhere. If 
the employee is new with the com- 
pany, he should also be getting 
general information through a sys- 
tematic plan. 

The newcomer group training 
may be handled by mass instruc- 
tion for all who join the company 
over a period of a few weeks, and 
by the conference method for those 
who need more specific and detailed 
information. 

The conference may be for two 
to five persons who, for example, 
might be correspondents and ser- 
vicemen in the sales department. 
These men may operate more in- 
telligently in their jobs if they 
have a chance to spend an hour 
with the leaders of the following 
departments: Statistical, _ filing, 
commercial research, product re- 
search, accounting, credit, and 
manufacturing. Such a series of 
conferences might be spread over 
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several weeks. Each discussion 
leader might cover his departmen| 
organization, functions, policies, 
relationships, and the help that de 
partment can give the new man 
The new man should be given ar 
opportunity to ask questions o: 
any points not clearly covered o 
understood. The office manage 
should outline and coordinate suc! 
conferences to be sure the job i 
done to the best. advantage. 

The newcomer class informatio 
will include many items—all t: 
help orient each person in th 
company. Presenting informatio: 
about the small company will no 
be as great a task as about th 
large national corporation. It ma 
take five periods of one hour eacl:, 
or fifteen periods, depending upo 
the amount of information and th 
thoroughness of the outline. 

The following outline illustrates 
the subjects that might be covere:| 
in twelve one-hour periods, held on 
company time, on twelve differen! 
days: 


1. Getting successfull v 


on your job. 


along 


You and your boss. 

Rules and regulations. 
Company history and tradi 
tions. 

Blank Company—the cor- 
poration (slides). 

Office tour. 


Our products—use, manu- 
facture, and distribution. 


Mill tour. 
Our 


movie). 


research activities (a 


Laboratory tour. 
Beyond the pay envelope 
benefits. 
Doing our jobs in the best 
way (movie). 

* * «# 

Note: Next month I shall tell 
more about the information given 
in these newcomer class sessions. 
Other items in training, improving 
techniques, and encouraging en- 
ployees to do better work on their 
jobs will be discussed.—I. O. i. 
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“I Figured We Needed More System” 


Yes, system is good in any business. But being knee- 
deep in record forms just isn’t the answer. What is 
needed here is not more system . . . but better system. 

And there’s where Uarco fits in. Why? Because Uarco 
records are more than just forms—rather they are func- 
tional business tools, scientifically designed to routinize 
complicated business procedure. They are continuous 
forms that end record keeping confusion... save time 
and trouble in every division of the business. There’s no 
more copying and re-copying, with Uarco on the job... 
one person at one sitting writes enough copies for all 
departments. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


There are Uarco forms for all types of record keep- 
ing problems. They are designed for hand-written or 
machine-written use. These records may be carbon 
interleaved or non-interleaved, may be used in a Uarco 
Autographic Register, typewriter, billing machine or 
tabulating machine. 

No matter what record keeping problem you may 
have, bring it to Uarco. There is a form, or Uarco will 
devise one, to fit your need. It will cost you nothing to 
call the Uarco representative today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


astern tonioatnatoon suitieahasinsd 
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Balance Sheet on Postwar 
Buying Power 


Based on an address 


BY B. EARL PUCKETT 


President, Allied Stores Corporation 


a before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, 
B. Earl Puckett, president of Al- 
lied Stores Corporation, pointed 
out that unprecedented purchas- 
ing power, demand, and produc- 
tion must be balanced against 
heavy taxes, high costs, and many 
problems of a fiscal, economic, 
social, and political nature. 

“If these problems can_ be 
solved,” he said, “the postwar 
period looks If these 
problems are not solved, due to 
mishandling in any one of a dozen 
different ways, the entire picture 
could deteriorate rapidly.” 


inviting. 


Puckett believes that one of the 
most important jobs facing sales 
executives is the business of sell- 
ing free enterprise. He regards 
this to be the number one job of the 
country’s sales executives. “If you 
can’t sell that bill of goods, and 
make the sale stick, what good will 
it do you to sell your other prod- 
ucts?” he asked. 

He believes that a government 
which is powerful enough to take 
over what we now call free enter- 
prise is being advocated by many 
people. In fact, he regards the ad- 
vocates of planned economy under 
government control as competitors 


of the present free enterprise sys 
tem, and refers to this proposed 
system as “your competitor’: 
product.” This system which has 
been proposed has many full-tim 
salesmen, he claims. “They ar 
selling because they see their fu 
ture in that product. Your futur 
is in the free enterprise system.” 

Because of the interest in Mr 
Puckett’s talk, and especially i1 
the assets and liabilities which h: 
has put down for postwar condi 
tions, we are publishing, in th 
space below, a list of both, so that 


_readers may decide for themselves 


which list is stronger. 





ASSETS 


. Accumulated purchasing power in the hands of 
the consumers of one hundred billion dollars 


. Substantial liquidation of consumer debt 


LIABILITIES 


. An annual federal, state, and local tax burden of 
from thirty to forty billion dollars 


. A high cost base for all production 


. An enormous surplus property disposal problem 


. Large social security reserves 
. Economic and social maladjustments 


. Substantial mustering-out benefits for the mili- 
tary personnel 


. Labor unrest when costs must be controlled, 
overtime pay eliminated, and workers down- 
graded or forced back into lower paying jobs 

. Subsistent wage levels eliminated 

. Unemployment resulting from inability of in- 
dustry to absorb immediately ten million addi- 


. Pent-up demand for consumer durable goods 
tional workers 


. Lack of sufficient corporate working capital to 


. Necessity of catching up on general maintenance 
finance necessary expansion of production 


and modernization deferred during the war 


. New methods, processes, and techniques of pro- 6. Tax lews which perelyse industry 

duction 9. The possible extension of bureaucratic controls 
to a point where they will stymie reconversion 

_N i terial 

on ene imgenes matete . Possible social turmoil due to an intensification 

. Greatly expanded force of highly skilled workers of class, religious and racial prejudices 

. Fiscal problems of handling a new, largely undi- 
gested, federal debt 


. The contingency that the political manipulation 
of demagogues will again substitute an economy 
of scarcity for one of abundance 


. Expanded plant facilities 


. Renewed confidence in ourselves and our insti- 
tutions 
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‘CALCULATOR 


Visible Fully Automatic 
Multiplication...a patented 


Fridén Feature, makes completely 


Automatic Multiplication a reality. 


Set either factor of any Multiplication problem on the Keyboard. Then enter 
the other factor in the Multiplier. For either Positive, Negative or Accumula- 
tive Multiplication just touch ONE KEY...and presto, the Carriage is automat- 
ically positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, the Calculator automatically 
counts and shifts until the problem has been completed...then finally clears 
the Keyboard preparing the machine for any subsequent calculation. 

Fridén Calculators are AVAILABLE when applications for deliveries have 
been approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write to your local 
Fridén Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Finding Correspondence 


When You Need It! 





Long used in many businesses, photocopy equipment 
is proving especially valuable in Boeing Aircraft offices 
as an adjunct to the filing department. Copies aid 
in cross-filing and reference, and speed finding papers 





BY FRANK V. FAULHABER 


INDING a certain letter, es- 

pecially when wanted instantly, 
frequently puzzling 
problem, even in the most efficient 
offices. All too often, it is a time- 
consuming and effort-wasting de- 
tail. The Bocing Aircraft Com- 
pany, in its large plants at Ren- 
ton and Seattle, Washington, had 
that trouble. Today it is a minor 
routine to unearth speedily that 
letter someone needs in a hurry 
but which usually no one knew 
exactly where filed. As a_pre- 
liminary procedure, the Boeing 
plants now photocopy all incom- 
ing correspondence; in fact, all 


presents a 


documentary material in any way 
suggesting possible future use. 

The Boeing Aircraft Company 
of Seattle was the first organiza- 
tion in the aviation industry to re- 
ceive the joint Army-Navy pro- 
duction “E” award for its out- 
standing turnout of the famous 
Flying Fortresses, the flying ma- 
chines that are performing so won- 
derfully in this war. Boeing, in- 
cidentally, produces more pounds 
of aircraft per square foot of floor 
space than any other manufac- 
turer in the nation. 

Naturally, there are thousands 
of letters, blueprints, sketches, 
drawings, charts, reports, etc., to 


tral files girls in this huge organi- 
zation are ready to file anything. 
According to the management, the 
central files department is offi- 
cially the “sees all, knows all, but 
doesn’t talk about it” of Boeing’s 
business. The Boeing-Renton plant 
and Boeing-Seattle plant each has 
its own unit, supervised by Marion 
McGowan and Mrs. Carrie Lee, 
respectively. 





Photoprint copies of all inte 
departmental correspondence a! 
of outside correspondence are hi 
den in the Boeing central fil , 
cabinets. “Hidden, but not buric 
is the word for it,”” Miss McGow: 
carefully qualifies. “Bear in min: 
we must read every word of it a» | 
cross-file it under titles most lik« 
to be asked for.” That is a job 
itself. A telegram or other coi 
munication regarding engines fur 
the airplanes, for example, may ‘« 
filed under “Power Plant: E.- 
gine,” with cross references, pos- 
sibly, to “Deliveries,” “Shipments.” 
“Inspections,” and so forth. 

All material in the files must 
available quickly for prompt dis 
patch to any department that ce- 
sires it for reference. There ave 
those exceptional occasions, of 
course, when even the most superb 


cross-filing (Continued on page /”) 


sn 


ee 


yO 


be filed. The problem is ever- 


4 ; : Here’s the kind of photocopy equipment in use at Boeing offices. Other types 
present, steadily increasing. Cen- 


are simple, requiring no darkroom. Models exist for every commercial need 
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The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
Our government for the good of all is calling 
upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It’s 
true that paper work of business is heavier than 
ever but there is a practical way for business 
to conserve paper by making each piece of 
paper stretch farther . . . and at the same time 
do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve 
manpower. 


Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 





Moultilith Systemat Duplicating 


is an Answer to the Problem of 


Conserving Paper 


HE Systemat is a new development that opens 

up scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating 
methods into paper work of all departments of busi- 
ness and industry, to bring about astonishing results 
in time-saving, in elimination of waste of materials 
and motion, and in accelerating operations. A Sys- 
temat is a master sheet that comes to you with con- 
stant information or format preprinted upon it in 


om, Multilith Systemat 
Saves Paper By 


1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 


4. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms 
Into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful “‘Over-Runs”’ 
6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing “Copying” Errors 

8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using most Paper Stocks 

10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 


“eI Hs ge er ean RN 


reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white. 


Wherever repetitive operations are part of your 
methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
to effect savings. 


Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply departments in prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 


TAADE-MAAK REE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat ahd Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Job Evaluation for Office Employees 


(Continued from page 15) 


needed to perform the job ac- 
cording to required standards). 
20 points—porters, janitors, mes- 
sengers, and similar classifications. 
32 points—clerks, stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers, etc. 50 points 
—private secretaries, supervisors, 
draftsmen, accountants, etc. 80 
points—department managers and 
specialists. 128 points—major de- 
partment managers and senior 
specialists. 

5. Experience (minimum pre- 
vious experience necessary to 
handle a particular job). 13 points 
—6 to 12 months’ specific experi- 
ence or 13 to 30 months’ general 
experience. 21 points—13 to 30 
months’ specific experience or 214 
to 5 years’ general experience. 33 
points—21% to 5 years’ specific ex- 
perience or 6 to 10 years’ general 
experience. 52 points—6 to 10 
years’ specific experience or 11 to 
15 years’ general experience. 84 
points—11 to 15 years’ specific ex- 
perience or over 15 years’ general 
experience. 130 points—over 15 
years’ specific experience. 

6. Education (minimum educa- 
tion, or its equivalent, necessary 
to handle a particular job). 11 
points—high school plus six 
months to a year of business, com- 
mercial, or vocational training. 
18 points—one to three years of 
college or equivalent specialized 
training. 28 points—college or 
university (graduation. or its 
equivalent). 44 points—college 
plus a year of specialized study. 
70 points—college postgraduate 
with special degree. 

7. Personal Contacts (ability to 
present and sell new ideas and to 
inspire confidence). 10 points— 
nonroutine interdepartmental con- 
tacts, or routine public contacts 
(tact and poise significant). 16 
points—frequent interdepart- 
mental or public contacts involv- 
ing cooperation, and requiring 
above-average poise, tact, and re- 


32 


sourcefulness in obtaining or pre- 
senting information. 25 points— 
frequent and specialized contacts 
involving cooperation with other 
companies, customers, officials, or 
other representatives where re- 
sourcefulness in obtaining or pre- 
senting information is necessary to 
a high degree. 40 to 100 points— 
constant, or almost continuous, 
contacts of a highly significant 
nature with executives, government 
officials, or the public. 

8. Supervision (over others). 
This falls into three classes: “Di- 
rect supervision,” “indirect super- 
vision—line,” and “indirect super- 
vision—staff.” “Indirect super- 
vision—line” is control which is 
exercised by means of line author- 
ity within a department or from 
top management through depart- 
ment heads. “Indirect supervision 
—staff” relates to responsibility 
for making influencing decisions 
affecting employees in other posi- 
tions or departments. 

If any job involves more than 
one type, add the appropriate 
points for each to obtain the cor- 
rect total to be allowed for super- 
vision. 

10 points—if position has direct 
supervision over 4 to 10 employees. 
10 points—if position has indirect 
supervision of a line nature over 
11 to 75 employees. 10 points—if 
position has indirect supervision of 
a staff nature over 11 to 800 em- 
ployees. 16 points—if position has 
direct supervision over 11 or more 
employees. 16 points—if position 
has indirect supervision of a line 
nature over 76 to 200 employees. 
16 points—if position has indirect 
supervision of a staff nature over 
800 or more employees. 25 points 
—if position has indirect super- 
vision of a line nature over 201 to 
500 employees. 40 points—if posi- 
tion has indirect supervision of a 
line nature over 501 to 800 em- 
ployees. 64 points—if position has 


indirect supervision of a line na 
ture over 800 or more employees 
9. Working Conditions. 5 point 
—unpleasant surroundings or co: 
siderable amount of standing < 
walking. 8 points—extremely ur 
pleasant surroundings or conti 
uous standing or walking. 1° 
points—slight health or accide: 
hazards. 20 to 50 points—cor 
stant health or accident hazard 
In order to evaluate other class 
fications, not within the origin 
twenty analyzed, the industri: 
engineer next prepared: (a) 
“Job Analysis Questionnair« 
which was to be filled in by tl. 
employee, approved by the supe: 
visor, and used in rating and cla; 
sifying jobs, and (b) a “Job Ra 


> which was to }y 


ing Summary’ 
used to summarize and compa 
the job ratings of a particular de- 
partment. (See Figure 1, illus 
trating how the clerical and steno 
graphic classifications were sun 
marized and compared.) 

As soon as this work was com 
pleted, a meeting was arranged 
with all major department heads, 
the program outlined and ap- 
proved. The industrial engineer, 
assisted by two employees who 
were familiar with the organiza- 
tion, next reviewed and established 
point ratings for all of the remain- 
ing positions. 

This was a sizable task and took 
approximately four weeks of ex- 
tensive effort and _ cooperation. 
When it was completed, a conver- 
sion table and a salary range 
schedule were established for thie 
purpose of converting the point 
ratings to dollars. (See Figure 2.) 
The conversion table was based on 
the formula previously used for thie 
twenty representative classifica- 
tions. The salary range schedule 
was one which department man- 
agers felt best suited their require- 
ments from a salary administra- 
tive angle. 
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From an administrative view- 
point, the fewer the job levels and 
the more uniform the ranges, the 
easier is the task of administra- 
tion. For this reason, in a salary 
range schedule it is desirable to 
limit the number of grades and to 
establish uniform ranges. In this 
case, the number of job levels was 
limited to twenty-two, and a uni- 
form salary range was established 
where the maximum was always 
150 per cent of the minimum. 

The classifying of the remaining 
jobs and job classifications to the 
job levels of the salary range 
schedule was a simple task and 
took less than half a day. When 
this was completed, individual de- 
partmental schedules were pre- 
pared for each department man- 
ager showing: (a) The job classi- 
fications assigned to the depart- 
ment; (b) the job level and the 
salary range of each classification ; 
(c) the names of the employees on 
cach classification, and a job eval- 
uation unit was established to keep 
these schedules up to date. 

This finished the task of install- 
ing a job evaluation system and 
the industrial engineer then turned 
his attention to the formulating of 
a salary administration program 
for controlling salaries within the 
salary range limits of Figure 2. 
How that was accomplished will be 
covered in an article entitled, 
“Controlling Salaries and Wages,” 
to be published in an early issue. 
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Ralph W. Ells 


author of this series of three 
articles, has had a wide experi- 
ence in salary and wage control 
administration. 


Until recently, he was personnel 
economist for Transcontinental 
and Western Air Lines. He is 
now superintendent of person- 
nel, Lone Star Defense Corpora- 
tion at Texarkana, Texas. 


Drawing on his wide experience, 
he presents these authoritative 
reports to readers of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS right out of the cal- 
dron of current experience. 


POU EOGAULUUA EOGHAN 
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England’s all right— 
and I like it fine. Had two furloughs in London, 
saw the sights, learned a lot... Couldn't be in a 
better outfit. Can’t complain about quarters or 
chow. The people here have been swell, do their best 
to make us feel at home... But honest to God, what 
I wouldn't give to see Main Street Saturday night, 
or the old bunch in the drug store, or eat Sunday 
dinner with the family! ... Been away so long I 
oughtn't to miss home so much, but I do... And 
letters four, five weeks old leave you kinda flat. 
Wish more people would get hep to V-Mail. . . 
Letters that get here quick would help a lot...” 


V-Mail flies . . . special service for overseas 
servicemen ... skips the long voyage on slow 
ships, saves needed cargo space. The letter on 
a V-Mail form is speedily and automatically 


processed into film strips, carried by fast planes, 


reproduced near its destination point, delivered 
fast, personal and private . . . Because letters 
mean so much, always write on V-Mail forms... 
available now at stationery, drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send a packet of 
six with our compliments. Address below. . . 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 

















When your phone jingles..... 
when they want facts. figures, answers f-a-s-t ... 
e+ + + you just smile.... 
and you jingle ours 


When the ton of brick falls, when 
they phone and loose turmoil in your 
efficient, smoothly operating depart- 
ment, want tabulated figures and an- 
swers fast... 


. you smile, and call WORKMAN, 
ee gn ae <2 Ss os eee es OO 
er. 


Nobody ... in your department . 

stays after school; nobody works 

nights, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays; 
routine work isn’t piled-up, mile-high, 

= . .. because of that ton of 
a 


for you’ve called WORKMAN, 
and we take the emergency, peak loads 
off your shoulders ... to give you the 
tabulations, the right answers (or the 


needed typing) fast, and at satisfying 
savings in time, in worry, in money. 


You see, it’s our business to carry 
your overloads . . . to give you the 
understandable, revealing facts about 
your business . . . facts about your 
costs, your prices, your profits... 
facts that enable you to interpret and 
understand any previous six months, 
or a year, or more ... facts that en- 
able you to plan and govern your pro- 
cedure in the stirring, changing years 
to come. 


. facts that enable you to govern 
your business procedure with the san- 
ity and the wisdom and the courage 
that come from complete, and de- 
pendable, figure information. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5 Phone WAB. 2490 


<< Ayonunman 








Magazine. 


to get into dining cars. 





Weuld You Like to Write 
Gorn This Magazine? 


We need a full-time staff writer for AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The work will not be easy, but it will be interesting, well paid. 


Here’s the kind of man we want: A fellow who knows office 
routine, accounting, office machines, and systems. He ought to 
know ever so much about modern office methods and machines. 
He should enjoy traveling, even today, with the three-hour waits 


He should have had some publishing experience—a good com- 
pany magazine, a turn at newspaper work, or magazine writing. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS is ‘‘going to town,”’ 


help it move faster need have no fear about his future. 


Write, giving every detail of experience and education from high 
school on. Eugene Whitmore, Editor, AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Magazine, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


and the man who can 
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-Kodak’s “Learn and 


Earn” Office Jobs 


(Continued from page 17) 


the building housing the shipping 
department, which relays carriers 
throughout that building. An 
operator there then transfers this 
carrier to the tube connecting the 
substation and the shipping de- 
partment. And all this traveling 
in less than a minute! 

As another example, a direct 
“carry,” via the tube, from th« 
mail department to the receiving 
department, nine floors away, 
takes about seven seconds. Th« 
messenger girls are particularly 
appreciative of the tube systen 
because, before its installation, : 
special messenger from the mail de 
partment made sixteen trips a day 
distributing orders through thi 
various departments. 

The mail department also util 
izes the Teletype system, or 
“TWX,” which affords rapid com 
munication on a_ prearranged 
schedule with branches and stores 
in New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Hollywood, Washing 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, ani 
Kingsport, Tennessee, where th 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
is situated. 

Speeding the efficient handling 
of Kodak’s outgoing mail, which: 
rivals in bulk the incoming corr 
spondence, are automatic sealing 
and postage metering machines, 
each of which stamps and seals 
from one hundred and twenty to 
two hundred envelopes a minute, 
and an automatic folding machin: 
for invoices and statements. 

A centralized filing system in 
conjunction with the mail depart 
ment, under which millions of let 
ters are filed alphabetically, pe: 
mits immediate access to compan) 
correspondence. Requests for let- 
ters from the files are dealt wit) 
by the department at the rate of 
about one hundred personal calls 
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and from four hundred to six 
.undred written requisitions daily. 
Before the 


omary for each messenger girl to 


war, it was cus- 
.erve ten or twelve months before 
ieing transferred to another de- 
sartment. Now, because of the de- 
sand from Kodak departments for 
hese workers who have an excel- 
‘ont background and training with 
their preliminary 
-ervice in the mail department is 


he company, 


sometimes shortened. 

The 8 to 5 daily routine is only 
one aspect of the messenger story. 
‘here is more to this Kodak office 
ervice than meets the eye. 

Under the guidance of the head 
ef the mail and file department, 
ach group of messenger girls ac- 
quires a new conception of the 
value of working with, and doing 
lor, others. Several years ago, un- 
der her leadership, the messenger 
vroup undertook to bestow food 
and toys upon needy families at 
Christmas time. Since Pearl Har- 
hor, cooperative Red Cross work 
and other war service are engaged 
in by girls throughout the various 
departments. Through it all runs 
a realization for the young women 
of the messenger force that achieve- 
ment for the common good is at- 
tained by working together. 

Many current instances testify 
to the success of this particular 
arrangement for training some of 
the new Eastman employees. As 
secretary to a top-flight executive, 
for instance, there is a girl who 
formerly wore a green messenger 
uniform and made daily rounds 
with a leather mailbag strapped 
to her shoulder. In a department 
dealing with the public is another 
whose personality, in messenger 
days, bespoke her ability to deal 
successfully with people. In a de- 
partment dealing in figures and 
tabulations is one who, as a mes- 
senger, displayed outstanding ac- 
curacy and possessed an efficient 
memory. The medical department, 
the sales department, the adver- 
‘ising department, and many other 
departments, today have former 
essengers in positions of respon- 
sibility and trust. 
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WHILE YOU THINK? 


This is the great gift of the Edison Electronic* VOICEWRITER to 


modern business— 

For executive and secretary alike, 
it makes every hour a productive 
hour. Nobody sits while somebody 
else thinks. 


Ideas, orders, memos, letters 
move from your mind into the 
“mike” —as you think them. At the 
same time your secretary can be do- 
ing other important work for you, 
without interruption. 


This efficient, modern manage- 





ment of time gives you more oppor- 
tunity for contacts and constructive 
thinking, which can materially in- 
crease your personal value to your 
business. 

Let an Ediphone representative 
give you full details about the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER and 
its present availability, subject to 
War Production Board approval. 
There is a handy coupon below for 
your secretary to mail today. 


* Based upon electronic principles discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883, 


VOICEWRITER 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. E-9, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline my 


business day. 


Name 





Address 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd 


, 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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Inartientate management ...... 


et with complete ability and desperate need 


to satisfy wholly 


its entire troubled personnel . . 


ee 0 66 


+m we wee too frequently says NOTHING to its employees . . 


ae so EXPLAINS NOTHINC . . 


permits misunderstanding and doubts to take charge . . 


. . « « permits in silence the minds of employees 
to be steeped in isms, in hostilities, in hold-back philosophies 
that strangle wages because they strangle quality work 


and quantity production . . 


D> Instead. ...... 


while placing labor’s partner, CAPITAL, in constant jeopardy. 


. . YOU can be ARTICULATE ..... you can share information with your 
employees, make them know that they belong, give them reasons to work in 
harmony with your management, to work like trained teams play .. . 


. . .. to produce in almost ineredible quantities, at Low costs ..... — 


enabling you to sell under any competitive conditions . . 
satisfying wages and salaries and dividends, regularly, even in any welter - 


years ahead. 


. and to pay 


OREN ARBOGUS E 30 no. micnican, cuicaco 2,11. 


Industrial Personnel Consultants 


7... write for our booklet, “ABOUT THE ROAD AHEAD.” It tells of our way to give 
you peace of mind, to weld your management and employees into a fighting team. 





Think of WORKMAN..... 
as an efficient reserve for your organization ... lean on 


us for your peaks, 
in figures. 


When YOU need emergency figures 
fast... or, when the end of the month 
comes and you need EXTRA figures 
... Or, when PEAK loads drop sud- 
denly into days jammed-full . . . 


...AND... when you haven’t the 
EXTRA personnel . . . nor enough 
machines ... nor enough hours and 
days and Sundays and holidays ... to 
produce those EXTRA calculations 
— turmoil and loss and head- 
aches... 


... WHEN YOU HAVEN’T HALF 
THE HELP YOU NEED... CAN’T 
DO HALF THE FIGURING, TYP- 
ING... YOU’VE GOT TODO... 


your emergencies 
in typing 


... there’s your phone, at your elbow, 
and here’s our number . . . Chicago 
... WABash 2490... 


You can call WORKMAN! the num- 
ber is above. 


When you do... we’ll tell you pro- 
cedure ... we'll chart your work to 
suit you... we'll load your EXTRA 
loads on our broad shoulders... (you 
go on with regular procedure) ; 
we'll do your emergencies . . . and 
deliver to you your right answers 
(your typing) ON TIME... with 
peace of mind and time and money 
savings for you . if you'll call 
WORKMAN. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 
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Firestone’s 
Postwar Plans 


AJOR emphasis in plans of th 
Firestone Tire and Rubb 
Company for after-the-war expan 
sion will be on selling and sale. 
promotion, according to a stat 
ment recently issued by John W 
Thomas, company chairman. 
The company has already s 
up its policy against adding linc, 
which are wholly foreign to th 
rubber business, just because 
would be convert son 
plants to other manufacturing. 
It does not want to wander s 
far afield from its regular lines a- 
to require a new distributive o; 


easy to 


ganization. Because the compan) 
realizes that the goods produce:| 
in the postwar era must, above all 
else, be salable to be successful, 
Firestone is restricting postwai 
planning to lines which stick rather 
closely to its traditional business 
of making tires, batteries, spark 
plugs, and certain other automo 
bile accessories. In the plastic 
field, it will have new products and 
textiles, but the departure from iis 
main business will not be great. 

The company does not put 
great stress on its own stores as « 
factor in merchandising Fireston 
products. Rather, it wants to con- 
sider these stores as guinea pigs 
where merchandising plans, stor 
layouts, advertising, displays, an 
promotion ideas are tested ani 
proved, then passed on to the in 
dependent dealers. 

Firestone the belief 
that synthetic rubber will be usec, 
perhaps to the extent of 99 per 
cent in first three 
years after the war. From that 
point on, it will be a question of 
natural 


expresses 


tires for the 


cost of synthetic and 
With 
manufacturing methods bringing 
synthetic to a price that will com- 
pete with natural crude, it will de- 
pend on which construction serves 
the motorist best. 


crude — rubber. improved 
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Simplified Billing — 


Procedure 


ontinued from page 12) 


lays in printing position as long 
s the consumption amounts are 

i Same. 

The Addressograph actually 
completes the bill, except that if 
‘ere are previous unpaid amounts, 

cy must be entered separately. 
‘hen the Keysort stub is separated 
vom the other stub and body of 
‘he bill. The Keysort stub is re- 

uned and the rest of the bill is 
mailed to the customer. The Ad- 
dressograph counts the number of 
bills for each consumption group 
ind prints the result on the tape 
of an adding machine that is 
hooked up with the Addresso- 
eraph. Consequently, the tedious 
vathering of consumption. statis- 
tics is all done at the same time as 
the billing. 

The Keysort stubs are sorted 
hack into folio order, and are used 
for keeping track of remittances. 
As each bill is paid, it is stamped 
with the date and the word “Paid,” 
and it is easily possible to see the 
exact status of any account at 
any time. 

Extension of this procedure to 
other utility companies—electric, 
gas, water—must wait until after 
the war. And, of course, further 
refinements in the procedure at 
Columbus will be made when the 
war is finished. But they are get- 
ting good results now, even with- 
out additional developments which 
will be the first order of business 
after V Day. 

There is no doubt that it will 
be one of the first orders of busi- 
ness for other public utilities and 
for office equipment companies. 


be 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 
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**,.-and What Do | Get? > 


Squawks that split your eardrums! 
In the morning I open a million let- 
ters by hand and the boys are mad if 
they don’t get their mail in nothing 
flat. They must think I’ve got a 
hundred hands.” 








No Wonder Johnny Gripes! 


Hisis a big job that calls for experience, 
competent supervision and modern 
mail-handling systems and machines. 
Plan a modern, postwar CC-equipped 
mailroom now—our specialists will 
gladly help you. It’s the accepted way 
to insure speedy, accurate, protected 
handling of your mail . . . of putting 
your mailroom on a par with your 
other departments. 








4 ‘In the Afternoon 


I do the same thing all over again 
besides taking care of the outgoing 
mail. And is that a honey of a job in 
this outfit! It all comes through in the 
last half hour and there isn’t an auto- 
matic machine in the joint! Sealing, 
weighing, stamping—everything done 
by hand. I’m disgusted.” 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(OT O) 55 1) - 7-4 BLO), 


Buy Extra War Bonds 
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Red Tape Strangles | 
+ ll B 
ma usiness : 
os l 
BY A. B. ZuTAVERN in the amount of raw material | 
a ey co allowed to be put into processin 
South Pasadena, California this year might easily be adjust 
in a large enterprise, while tl} 
rage } 
HE present war, which has so small and large machines, print- _— reduction salle small _ : 
stimulated mass _ production ing presses, trucks, or ships. Any- Jone might easily tong " complet 
along with the American idea of one should be able to think of a ly -m of business. The multiplici , 
doing everything in a big way, has great number of reasons why our of complicated and voluminous ; 
caused many persons, both in and ~~ country should maintain many ports spree ee eee 
out of business, to see little hope small industries and retail outlets. taken care of in the accountii 
for small enterprises after the con- But if small enterprises are to department of a large enterpris 
clusion of the war. Yet, no one per- survive, there must be found some while the same reports, requil 
haps knows better than those who method for operating, controlling, from a small enterprise, demai | 
operate big businesses that the and taxing on some other ratio the employment of expert accouw 
small factory or the small retail than that being applied to all busi- ants which the small business ca 
outlet will always be as necessary nesses at the present time. For not possibly afford. The salary 
in our future economy as are the example, a reduction of 25 per cent one extra office worker in a sm: 
ve 
n 
Y 
i 
Orders Roll in for 
ACO Tat R nolsé ol CABI N ETS @ When you soften noise, business machine 
cont! operators not only post more figures accurately re 
each day but customers approve the blanket | 
BANKS, COMMERCIAL HOUSES quietness. = 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS ORDER AND REORDER One survey, recently completed, proves that 
operators use 19% less energy and general fr 
health of all employees improves when you o 
have quiet instead of racket. er 
The Acoustor Cabinet fits any standard make . 
of business machine. Placed in position in a Sti 
couple of minutes, the Acoustor positively 
shuts out nerve-shattering noise forever, be- ” 
cause it absorbs noise at the source. No expen- 
sive remodeling necessary. - 
9 out of 10 office managers who try one Acoustor sm 
cabinet as an experiment, order additional cabinets. in 


PHONE... WIRE... WRITE . 


PROMPT SERVICE 


THE HCOUSTOR COMPANY } 





1 wouldn't have a business machine without an Acoustor Cabinei,” 
reports the office manager of the Phenix Dairy m Houston, Texas, Note 652 MARSHALL ST. . YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ! 
the built-in fluorescent lighting no glare or vibration. Standurd finish % ; 
~ 





ts office green. Equally effective whether you have one machine or several 
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enough to 


enterprise often is 
change black figures to red on a 
profit and loss statement. 

Many small businesses, today, 
probably do not realize what it is 
costing them in dollar volume of 
sales to handle all the red tape 


that has crept into the office 
routine during the last few years. 
[specially is this likely to be the 
case where sales are being made to 
public institutions, which appear 


> over tech- 


to have gone “haywire’ 
nical forms to be prepared in con- 
nection with all purchases, large 
x small. For example, in the 
school textbook business, orders 
rom various state institutions in- 
volve the following procedure, even 
vhen the order amounts to only $1. 


1. A two-page letter of detailed in- 
tructions must be read and followed in 
illing the order. 

2. Five or more copies of the state's 
pecial invoice forms showing the items, 
rices, discounts, and numerous other 
paces to be filled in. 

3. The seller’s own invoice form must 
e prepared in four copies. 

4. Certain copies of the above invoices 
nust be sent, each in a separate en- 
elope, to the following: The State De- 
partment of Education, the State Di- 
ision of Finances, and to the individual 
nstitution to which the order is shipped. 

5. A letter must be written to the 
consignee advising him that the shipment 
1as been made and asking for his signed 
receipt. 

6. The labels on the shipment must 
show informaticn not usually placed on 
abels in the usual course of business. 

7. In due time, a voucher is received 
from the State Division of Finances, this 
voucher requiring notarization, which 
means that the seller must make an out- 
side trip to the office of a notary. The 
oucher then must be returned to the 
State Division of Finances. 

8. Eventually a check will be received 
from the State Treasury. 


After all the above time, labor, 
ind expense involved in filling a 
small order, how can anyone figure 
inything but a loss to the seller, 
ven should the article he is selling 
ost him nothing to produce? 

Until operators of small busi- 
ess can discover some method by 
hich the handling of any orders 

sulting in loss can be eliminated, 

.e mortality among small enter- 

‘ises is likely to continue very 

gh. Red tape in office routine can 

a deadly microbe. 
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AREDIFORM SYSTEM 






AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC. 





yid 10 
“7 ETAILS ‘Be 


[a REDIFORM 


write 


ys on Yo 


®@ Efficiency raised...production increased and cost out! 
That's what the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia achieved when they installed this Rediform 
System. Their Personnel Department clerical staff could not 
keep up with the influx of new employees. With their old 
system it was necessary to fill out FOUR separate sets of 
forms for every person hired. 

One of our Systems Engineers solved this problem with 
o Rediform System that entirely eliminated TWO of the 
FOUR typing operations and yet accomplished the same 
end. Naturally, this freed typists and machines for other 
work. A mighty important consideration today when help 
and typewriters are hard to find. 

This same conservation of labor and office devices is 
possible in any department of any business if the proper 
System and Business Form knowledge is applied. A Redi- 
form Systems Engineer near you is ready and willing to 
supply this knowledge. Drop us o line and let us send him 

in to see you. 


yiKe 
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Subsidiary of Moore Corp., Lid. NIAGARA FALLS, W. ¥. 
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Announcing Publication of the Timely New Book 


“Selling as a Postwar Career” 


By David R. Osborne 


Training Director, Studebaker Corporation 


Past President, National Society of Sales Training Executives 


American industry is about to engage in one of the greatest campaigns in its 
history—a campaign to recruit hundreds of thousands of young men for service 
as salesmen. Sales manpower is needed to rebuild America’s sales organizations 
so that the new high level of industrial production and employment can be 
secured through sales. 


This timely new book is designed to “‘sell” salesmanship as a postwar career. In 
a down-to-earth, man-to-man way, Dave Osborne gives a vision of the great 
future of selling in America, answers the questions of the skeptical, and shows 
how many of the nation’s business leaders started their careers as salesmen. 


Give a copy to each of your present salesmen—it will re-enthuse and inspire 
them. Send a copy to former salesmen now in the services. See that a copy is 
placed in the hands of every likely young man who has displayed an aptitude 
for sales work. For five years the emphasis has been on technological training 
and jobs. The emphasis has now shifted to sales. Dave Osborne’s new book 


will be of tremendous help to you. 


Price 


Size 5 by 7% inches. 83 pages. Cloth bound. Special prices 
will be quoted on quantity orders for this book. In ordering, 
state possible quantity you can use for distribution. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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The Man Who 
Thinks He’s 
Overworked 


(Continued from page 19) 


the by briet 


notes, 


remainder quickly 
“fle.” 
Wilson,” or other brief notes tell 


such as “refer ti 
ing what to say. Dictation is laid 
aside, and all letters which re 
quire the looking up of informa 
tion are given to an assistant with 
the question encircled or a_brict 
note to indicate what informatio 
is wanted, 

The man who does not have 
battery of assistants to do mucl 
of his routine work may feel thai 
these suggestions are not for him 
But he can apply many executiv: 
principles in his work. First, is or 
ganization. Create an organized 
routine, with a list of dated jobs 
If there are certain periodical jobs 
to be completed on schedule, teac! 
the worker to make a timetable fo 
every scheduled job and to wor 
to this timetable, posting progres 
as the job goes along. 

Another point is to teach ha: 
assed, overly busy people to mak 
a rough plan of each day’s wor! 
the night before. Teach them t 
organize notes, and to keep notes 
on a calendar pad, in a daily dat 
book, or diary. The habit of con 
sulting each day’s schedule, s 
rigidly followed by many truly big. 
busy men, is often the one thing 
the little fellow neglects. 

The knack of keeping severa 
jobs going at once, without “put 
tering,” is the difference betwee 
an executive and a clerk who need 
to have every move supervised 
Best technique here is to sta: 
jobs, make a folder or an envelope. 
attaching a list of things to b 
done on the outside, doing eac): 
phase of the job as the informs 
tion, time, or data are availabl:, 
and checking off each section 


the job as it is completed. 
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Will you be the one 


\ i 4f 
° e \% 
to discover this new \ 


DAZOR Flodlin-g LAMP “#2 


for your plant? 


Think of a lamp that floats the light exactly where 


it's wanted, as easily as a man can move his 


arm...a lamp that stays put without locking... 


that brings new efficiency to localized lighting, 


thus increasing production and lowering costs. 


LOOK at the Dazor Floating Lamp be- 
cause it’s new and different. But /ook into 
its installation for the advantages it 
offers you: increased output, employee 
time saved, improved accuracy and safety. 

The object of localized illumination is 
to have enough light and healthful light 
at the point of work. The Dazor Floating 
Lamp provides high intensity lighting, 


Moves freely in any direction 


September 


plus new flexzbility for the individual job 


and operator. 

Each machine tool, assembly line, in- 
spection bench or drafting board has its 
own problem of illuminating the work- 
ing area. With a slight touch, an em- 
ployee floats the Dazor Lamp to any 
position desired. He can raise, lower, 
push, pull or turn it—the light stays 
where it is placed. No screws to tighten! 
A single spring force acting through an 
ingenious linkage and arm parallelo- 
gram balances the lamp arm at any point 
chosen. Both fluorescent and incandes- 
cent lamps are available, with an option 
of 4 bases. 


In thousands of industrial and govern- 


} XS 


PORTABLE 
BENCH 








mental operations, Dazor Floating Lamps 
are today speeding wartime production, 
curtailing spoilage, relieving fatigue, 
raising morale. Will these factors be any 
less important tomorrow? Because light- 
ing improvement is an executive respon- 
sibility, we invite you to investigate 
Dazor Floating Lamps now. They are 
distributed by electrical wholesalers, 
carefully selected for ability to serve you. 


Call your electrical wholesale sup- 
plier or write us for the names of 
our distributors in your locality. 
Upon request for Booklet “A” we 
will also send this 16-page IIlus- 
trated Brochure describing Dazor 
models, features and applications, 


Dazor Manufacturing Co. 


4473 Duncan Ave. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 


DAZOR Fld] LAMPS 
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ANPOWER shortages make it 

urgent and necessary to secure 
maximum efficiency from your avail- 
able manpower if production sched- 
ules are to be met on time. 

Prove to yourself... as other 
business and industrial leaders have 
... that VitaMight helps keep your 
employees on the job full days, full 
weeks, full months—by helping to 
combat colds, fatigue, nervousness 
and other causes of lowered pro- 
duction. 

VitaMight is a potent concentrate 
of vitamins and minerals . . . an 
inexpensive, industry-proven food 
supplement that is working today 
in plants and offices throughout the 
country with astonishing success. 

There’s a VitaMight Plan for your 
company. Act today—fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUC- 
TION AIM, IMPROVE YOUR AME* 


VITAL FOODS CORPORATION 
636 Church St., Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation more in- 
formation about the VitaMight Health Plan. 
Nome 


Title 








Company - — 
Address 
City 














*Available Manpower Efficiency 


Finding Correspondence 


When You Need It! 


(Continued from page 30) 


runs amiss; somehow, the neces- 
sary clue or hint is lacking to trace 
an out-of-the-ordinary request. 
Recently, one of the Boeing per- 
sonnel puzzled: “I don’t know who 
wrote it, or to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but on about the third 
page, in the second paragraph, 
there was a reference to the ship’s 
nose.” The letter was produced. 
Another mind-challenging 
quest was for “A copy of the let- 
ter dated August 13.” Bare, 
sketchy detail, yet the letter was 
found; not, however, until after 
the department had obtained a 
little more information 
from the individual requesting it. 
The department at Seattle 
makes photocopies for the Renton 
Division of all important letters 
received at Seattle and of a wide 
variety of correspondence and ma- 
terial for each department in the 
plant that is affected. The com- 
pany uses a Dexigraph photo- 
printing camera. Since this help- 
ful aid to filing was set up in 
September 1942, the company has 
turned out approximately 60,000 
photocopies of important papers. 
A vital detail in connection with 
this photoprinting unit is that the 
paper used is precut in standard 


re- 


specific 


business sizes, such as 3x5, 5x8, 
81x11 inches, etc., thereby elim- 
inating the necessity of trimming 
prints to size after processing. 
This not only saves valuable man- 
hours but also cuts down on the 
cost per print when print trim- 
ming is necessary. 

As with other photocopying ma- 
chines, a reversal 45-degree angle 
prism and lens system is used to 
photograph the image onto a fast 
bromide sensitized photographic 
paper. The developing operation is 
not incorporated in the unit, be- 
ing carried on in a darkroom pre- 








pared for this purpose. The tran 
fer of exposed prints from th 
‘amera is accomplished by the u 
of light-tight transfer boxes ini 
which the prints are placed aft: 
an exposure has been made. T! 
machine employs an automat 
shutter, which 
speedy operation in that over 36 
prints may be exposed per hou 

As constructed, the photocop 
ing machine reproduces at tli 


accounts for i 


original size or at a fixed redu 
tion of 70 per cent or 57 per cen 
of the original size. This reduction 
was built into the 
time of its manufacture. 

The photocopying machine uscii 
by the Boeing organization is «n 
adjustable focus model that takes 
maximum 814x14 
inches, reproducing them at 100 
per cent, or at 70 per cent of 
original size. Records and docu 
ments of the larger types can thus 
be photoprinted. Three simple ad 
justments of lens, lights, and coy 
table—made accurately and posi 


camera at thi 


originals of 


tively in a few seconds—change 
the machine from full size to reduc- 
tion work, or vice versa. 


Where 


able, it is possible to effect a saving 


reductions are accept- 
of 50 per cent in paper cost alone. 
A recessed copy bed also permits 
photographing slides or other visi- 
ble records not over 8 inches in 
width. A 
window serves both full size and re- 


combination aperture 
duced size prints, and a common 
paper magazine holds all sizes of 
sensitized paper. Although Boeing 
employs but one operator at a time 
to take prints, the processing cun 
be materially expedited when using 
two operators—one to place the 
copy on the copy table, and the 
second to operate the camera. 

will not or- 


Since all colors 


dinarily photograph, the internal 
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color filter embodied in the Boeing 
puotocopying unit, makes it pos- 
sible to copy practically every 
color of ink, regardless of the color 
oi paper on which the original 
copy is printed. Blueprints and 
purple typewriting, for example, 
can be easily reproduced. 

With all its speedy letter copy- 
Boeing 
tiles does not employ a second or 
third shift. One individual had 
sich confidence in the Boeing or- 
emzation that he brought in 
2.000 letters one day at 4:30 p.m., 
siting he’d stop back in the 
morning to pick up the copies! 


ing production, central 


A tickler card system enables 
the department to keep a visible 
check of letters that have been 
filed with a request that they be 
returned for reference on a given 
date. And a substitution card dis- 
plays an “Out” signal in the file 
for every piece of charged-out cor- 
respondence until it is returned. 

Another 
Boeing efficiency is afforded by a 


relevant aspect of 
chronological logbook listing all 
its government correspondence. 
The routing and distribution of 
correspondence to persons desig- 
nated to receive it also is handled 


through central files. 





War Products Find 
Civilian Market 


HE research and invention 

which have been stimulated by 
the needs of the Armed Services 
in winning the war may lead to 
many new products which will find 
a place for themselves in civilian 
markets. An example of this is seen 
in the development of plane load- 
ing equipment by the Heil Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 

This plane loader, built on a 
truck, is backed up to the plane, 
the body is hydraulically lifted 
until the floor is exactly the same 
height as the cargo door. The 
specially designed tailgate is low- 
ered to permit easy loading or un- 
loading. 

Inquiries have been received 
from nearly all the major airlines, 
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looking forward to purchasing 
these units for use after the war 
ends in loading and unloading com- 
mercial planes. 

Other uses and markets are be- 
ing developed. The illustration 
above shows several trucks with 
the bodies elevated at different 
heights to show the possibilities of 
the equipment. First of the high 
level loaders to be placed in com- 
mercial operation is now in use by 
the United Air Lines at Chicago. 

Two floodlights at the near 
corners of the body facilitate night 
loading. If bad weather conditions 
make landing at one airport im- 
possible, the trucks may be driven 
to another port, thirty or forty 


miles away. 


in buying 
business machine 
supplies under 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 

PLANS 


You save 10% to 40%, dis- 

counts on some types of sup- 
plies beginning with orders for as 
little as $10 worth. 


2 It is easier to earn discounts, 
because they are based on 
combined purchases of various 
types of supplies: for example, pur- 
chases of carbon paper help you 
earn larger discounts on ribbons, 
and vice versa. 


You are assured fresh supplies. 

without storage problems, be- 
cause delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


Burroughs produces high quality 
roll paper and ribbons for prac- 
tically all makes of business 
machines, carbon paper for every 
need, journal paper and other sup- 
plies. For full details concerning 
prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 




















OFFICE Doesasernence Mac 


With our troops making hash of one German division after another, war’s end ‘s 
drawing nearer. It may come before you read this. When the fighting stops in 
Europe, we will still have a job of knocking out the Japs, but office management 
problems will change, at least some, when the German phase of war ends. Here 


are a number of ideas and suggestions of things to do to prepare for Victory Day 





FFICES WILL CLOSE, in 

most cases, when the announce- 
ment of victory over Germany 
comes. Some office managers have 
issued instructions and made plans 
about what to do on this joyful 
occasion. One office manager has 
instructed all employees to, “Put 
away the papers on which you are 
working and leave the office. The 
office will close immediately.” 
Other office managers have issued 
more detailed and complete in- 
structions. Important point is to 
have a plan of action or, perhaps, 
several plans. If announcement 
comes after the office is closed, 
will employees know whether to 
come to work or not? If announce- 
ment comes on a Saturday after- 
noon, Sunday, or holiday, have you 
instructed employees ? 


* 
AKE PLANS NOW for every 


possible contingency which 
may arise on Victory Day. Here 
are some questions to be answered: 
Will the office close at once, or will 
an attempt be made to close an 
hour later, or after vital matters 
in hand have been attended to, 
such as telegrams, long distance 
calls, etc.? In most places, there is 
danger of complete hysteria. Have 
you appointed people to see that 
the papers are put away, the safe 
locked, windows closed, and other 
vital details which may be over- 
looked in the pandemonium that 
may follow the announcement? 
Have you set up a system of sig- 
nals so that everybody will know? 


+4 





_— OFFICE executives are 
planning on what to do after 
work is resumed following the Vic- 
tory celebration. One office man- 
ager reminds us that rumors will fly 
and many questions will be in the 
minds of employees. Will the staff 
be reduced? Will working hours 
change? How soon will old em- 
ployees begin returning for jobs? 
Will most recently hired employees 
be relieved? There will be rumors 
of shut-downs, reduced staffs, sal- 
ary cuts, layoffs, and many other 
matters of prime importance to 
employees. Best advice we have 
been able to obtain is that it will 
be better to be as frank as possible 
and pass on all information to em- 
ployees as fast as received by 


management. 


‘| 


MPLOYEE BULLETINS 
should be issued as fast as 
authoritative information is re- 
ceived concerning cessation of war 
production, resumption of civilian 
production, possible layoffs during 
conversion, and every other fact 
which concerns employees. There 
will be many doubts in the minds 
of almost every employee, especial- 
ly the ones who have been hired to 
replace men and women entering 
the Services. This will be especially 
complicated in cases where a given 
job has been held successively, in 
the past, by two, three, or possibly 
four people who have gone into the 
Services at different intervals since 
1941, when selective service went 
into effect. It is inevitable that em- 





ployees will speculate about who is 


going to have first call on such 
jobs, and it is also inevitable th it 
some misunderstandings, and p 
haps some difficulties, will res 
Best policy, we think, is to set :p 
a procedure, notify all concern d 
at the earliest possible moment. 


* 
 peseranghe RIGHTS will be 


another subject for much cis- 
cussion and perhaps some argu- 
ment. Every office manager ill 
need to prepare a list of all former 
employees who may return from 
the Service and, insofar as possi) lc, 
decide what jobs are to be offered 
returning veterans, both male «and 
female. This problem will be coum- 
plicated by the fact that some 
veterans will not want the jobs 
they left, especially in cases where 
they left as far back as 1941. Some 
companies are writing all fornier 
employees in an effort to determine, 
as far in advance as possible, wlia 
these employees are now doing, 
what new skills or experience t!icy 
have acquired, and whether or not 
they plan to return and ask for 
their former positions. 


* 


NOW THE LAW about re- 

turning veterans. We find tat 
some employers have not even 
studied the law governing return- 
ing veterans, nor have they mde 
any plans. Remember this: All :en 
and women, when discharged, re 
advised to report at once to tlcir 
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d:aft boards in the event they have 
trouble in obtaining their old jobs 
»ick. Where it is impossible to 
ploy such people, there is danger 
a company receiving bad pub- 
ity which will be harmful in the 
nt veterans report back to draft 
ards that they were turned 
‘ay, without ceremony or con- 
eration. That is why it is so 
ch better for office managers to 
prepared in advance to handle 
ry case. It may mean consider- 
ie work and trouble, but it will 
ibably save headaches in the 
g run. It is important to re- 
mber that the law implies that 
returning veteran shall be 
‘sidered as an employee when he 
urns—not just another person 
king for a job. Implication is 
it he has been working all the 
une, but has just been on a leave 
absence. 


ps C. HARKNESS, of the 
Crane Company, Chicago’s 
fumed plumbing goods manufac- 
turing company, said, in a recent 
talk before the Office Management 
Association of Chicago, “1. Pre- 
pare a detailed organization chart 
as of November 1, 1940. See that 
your salary and seniority records 
for all employees of that date are 
in order, 

“2. Set up a separate record for 
each employee. Show on this record 
what positions he has held since 
then, whose place he has taken, 
and the status of the position 
when he took it. That is, did he 
take the place of a permanent em- 
ployee in his prewar job, or a 
permanent or temporary employee 
who had been advanced because the 
original holder of the position had 
been inducted? If the former is the 
case, his predecessor has first 
claim. If the latter is the case, 
neither he nor his predecessor has 
a claim. Such records may prove 
valuable in settling friendly or un- 
friendly claims. 

‘3. Segregate all veterans’ cards 
and indicate where they probably 
will be placed when they return. 
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Gor The Sales Manager ~ 
In A Quandary..... 


The coming of peace may find many 
sales managers between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. The old figures 
won't do because the war will have made 
them obsolete. New figures will have 
to be based on an accurate analysis of 
the changes which have taken place in 
markets. 


Old quotas will be out of date, but a 
complete sales analysis will be needed 
to determine the new quota basis. 


McBee Keysort and Unit Analysis 
produce sales reports of all kinds 
through simple routines. They will help 
sales analysis now and assure a quicker 
start when the big bid for after-war 





business begins. 





a 


THE MSBEE COMPAN 
295 Madison Avenue, New Yor! 





“4, Set up a record of each job 
or position. Indicate who filled it 
originally, who has filled it since 
the war started, the accrued rates 
of pay, where the individuals came 
from, where they went to, what 
happened to them in the Service. 
The original holder may not return 
to claim it, killed or wounded in 
action, or did not take up the 
forty-day option. The first suc- 
cessor to the job would then prob- 
ably be a first claimant. Procter 
& Gamble is setting up elaborate 


future organization charts to 
cover this.” 
Appears to be excellent advice 


for any office manager to follow. 
* 
AR ENDING PROBLEMS 


are not wholly concerned with 
employing returning employees. In 
many an office, a few days after the 
war with Germany ends, some- 
body will want to rush out an an- 
nouncement to “All dealers, dis- 
tributors and wholesalers.” Will 
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Complete Service for Designing and Producing . . . Carbon 
Interleaved Forms, Commercial Checks, Payroll Checks and 
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“Pick up a mirror—look into it—you will 
see the World's Greatest Safety Device!” 


That’s a sample of the kind of thing you will find in the new safety booklet— 
“SAFE-OLOGY”—written by Grant Shay, Director of Safety for Mills Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago. With its new “down-to-earth” humorous approach, “SAFE- 
OLOGY” is proving to be one of the most effective booklets on safety for dis- 
tributing to employees. Costs only two cents each when ordered in lots of one 
thousand. Send today on your letterhead for a complimentary sample copy of 
“SAFE-OLOGY.” When you read it, you will want every employee to get one. 


The Dartnell Corporation + Chicago 40, Ill. 














the list be ready? Will it be a lis 
which was up to date in 1941- 
Will it include the names of man 
customers who have gone out o 
business since 1941? Trust some 
body to expect the office manag 
to be able to carry on all wor 
just as if no war had interven 
since it was customary to get o 
regular mailings to customers, « 
dealers, or distributors. Lists wit 
personal names on them will | 
wholly obsolete, unless those lis‘ 
have been corrected since 1941. 


* 
IST OLD JOBS which have be: 


discontinued since the war b 
gan, and try to decide whethr 
these jobs will be “re-activated” « 
not, after the war ends. For exan 
ple, we just heard of a compan 
which reestablished a user’s mags 
zine in August 1944. When tine 
came to mail this magazine, it was 
learned that the list had been lo- 
or destroyed. There was a wild 
scramble to get another list put 
together before the magazine was 
obsolete. Even had there been a list 
available, it would have contained 
a high percentage of inaccuracivs 
as the magazine had been discon- 
tinued in 1941. In most offices, it 
may be surprising how many 
changes have occurred since 1941, 
and how many of these discon- 
tinued jobs, especially in connec- 
tion with promotion, sales records, 
and sales management, may need 
to be reinstated as soon as the 
company is back on a peacetime, or 
at least partial peace, program. 
* 

UGGESTION SYSTEMS work 
well in many plants but are 
sometimes wholly overlooked in the 
office. If there is a suggestion sys- 
tem in any plant, the office man- 
ager should work to interest all 
office employees in taking part in 
the suggestion program. Good 
suggestion programs are worth 
while for the interest they create, 
the morale-building effect of hiv- 
ing- suggestions adopted, and, most 
important of all, for the actual 
value of the suggestions used. 
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Customers may seek revenge for bad service during the war. This will tax the skill 


of every man handling customer relations. Employees may earn less as overtime pay 
disappears, or downgrading or pay cuts become necessary, which will test the skill 
and patience of every man handling employee relations. There can be no doubt that 
we must attach greater importance to every human contact in business in the future 





Cartoon Character Helps Allis-Chalmers’ 
Employees with Their Plant Problems 


and he sat up all one night 
trying to nurse her along until 


Pop O’Tool is a nice old guy 
who has his troubles in the 
culor cartoon version of the 
\llis-Chalmers’ plant that ap- 
pears in the employee maga- 
zine, We. 

Pop is the average worker 
who ignores some of the rules, 
doesn’t know other rules, and 
who occasionally has troubles 
at home that affect his work. 
Last month his wife was sick, 
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the doctor arrived. The next 
day, as a result, he fell asleep 
on the job, caused an accident, 
and was ordered to appear be- 
fore the Discipline- Control 
Board. 

In the cartoon, Pop 
through the agony of facing the 
Board. He dreams about it; he 
dreads it; he wakes up in the 


goes 


morning in a cold sweat, but 
somehow manages to drive his 
limp body to work and before 
the Board. 

There he learns something 
that he should have known be- 
fore. That the Board is there 
to help the employee with any 
kind of problem. If he had gone 
to them the other morning, they 
would have helped him get a 
doctor for his wife; they would 
have seen that he had a chance 
to catch up on the sleep he lost, 


and thus saved what might 
have been a serious accident, as 
well as the mental torture to 
which he had subjected himself. 

Pop always comes away from 
his incidents a wiser man, and 
so do the employees who read 
his adventures, for Pop is really 
living their problems for them. 

The cartoon, besides being in 
color, is presented in the style 
of the popular comic books and 
hound into the magazine where 
it can’t be missed. 


Companies Tell Soldiers of Postwar Plans 


And That Their Jobs Will Be Waiting 


There have been a lot of 
promises tossed about promis- 
cuously since we entered the 
war, and one of them that was 
“easier said than done” was the 
promise to give back service- 
men their jobs after the war. 

A number of companies have 
begun to crystallize their words 
into concrete plans, and in al- 
most every instance they have 
found it necessary to get in 
touch with servicemen and 
learn something about their 
plans for the future. 

The A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company has kept in 
touch with its men in Service 
for many months, and has often 
questioned them in order to 
have some of the necessary in- 
formation for postwar employ- 
ment. Recently, the company 
sent a letter of assurance about 
jobs to servicemen and _ in- 
cluded a questionnaire that 
from the usual cut- 
and-dried form. It gave the 
man or woman an opportunity 
to unburden his heart about his 
future plans. 


deviated 


The answers to, “Do you have 
a different job in mind at 
Staley’s, and if so, what?” 
should be of help in making 
expansion plans as well as in 
placing returning employees. 
Staley is aware that many sol- 
diers have learned new skills 
which will qualify them for bet- 
ter jobs, and also that a num- 
ber will want to try their hand 
in some other field, after their 
return. 

One of the most optimistic 
plans was that announced by 
Famous-Barr Company, for it 
protects present employees 
along with persons in Military 
Service. Their enterprising six- 
point program was: 

1. All competent sincere em- 
ployees who remain in our em- 
ploy are assured continued em- 
ployment after the war without 
reduction in rank. 

2. No employee will be laid 
off or reduced in rank to make 
room for a person returning to 
work after demobilization. This 
applies to all employees except 
those managers and assistant 
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The Winnah! Robert F. Black, president of White Motor 
Company, presents, ‘‘Miss Half-Trac,’’ the title given the 
winner of a contest in which the bonds bought by employees 
were votes. The twenty girl contestants managed campaigns 
that netted the Treasury well over half a million dollars 





managers holding temporary 
positions for the duration. 

3. Elderly employees, who are 
rendering such valuable as- 
sistance in carrying on the ac- 
tivities of the store during the 
period of emergency, will be 
retained, regardless of the 
number of younger people who 
will be available after the war. 

4, We will welcome back into 
our employ all men and women 
now on leave of absence in 
Military Service, irrespective of 
physical condition. They will be 
assigned to their original jobs, 
or the equivalent, or better. 
Full seniority rights will be 
granted them as well as all 
salary increases made appli- 
cable to their former jobs dur- 
ing their absence. 

5. Employees who left the 
company for reasons other than 
to enter Military Service will 
be rehired only when it will not 
interfere with the continued 
employment or advancement of 
those who replaced them in our 
employ. 

6. Seniority rules will remain 
in effect as heretofore, and will 
completely control the granting 
of paid vacations, sick leave, 
pay, and pensions. 

The Aurora, Illinois, Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently re- 
leased a study of re-employ- 
ment rules and their equitable 
solution to help Aurora busi- 
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ness men to formulate their 
postwar employment plans. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
explains that volunteers, as well 
as draftees, both men and 
women, are covered in the 
Selective Service Act; and that 
the job guarantee under the 
Act appiies to the original hold- 
er and not to any temporary 
employee who replaced him. 

In reference to the salary 
question and seniority, they ex- 
plain that the “Regional War 
Labor Board handed down a 
decision that holds that senior- 
ity does accrue to the employee, 
just as if his employment had 
not been interrupted.” There- 
fore, it is unnecessary to get 
WLB approval to pay him in 
line with the increases given 
others. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany gained a great deal of 
good will by advertising its 
program for re-employment of 
veterans, and the philosophy 
behind this program, as ex- 
pressed in a speech by Presi- 
dent Fowler McCormick to the 
executives of the company. 

Mr. McCormick said that the 
company not only wanted to 
take back all former employees, 
but wanted to help them in 
every way possible both in their 
jobs and in their problems of 
adapting themselves to civilian 
life again. 


He urged that executives be 
cognizant of the problems the 
returning servicemen face, to 
take into account the changes 
within the individual as the re- 
sult of experience in the Ser- 
vice, and to realize the debt of 
gratitude all civilians owe men 
who did the actual fighting. 

The International Harvester 
program, which is already in 
effect, is: 

“Every Harvester employee 
honorably discharged from 
Military Service, desiring re- 
employment by the company, 
must be offered: (1) his former 
position or a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay; or 
(2) some other available posi- 


tion for which his seniority aij 
ability qualify him, at the sa: 
location where he _ forme 
worked; or (3) some other 
available position for which 

is qualified at some other cor 
pany location; or (4) if he 
physically or otherwise han 
capped by reason of his \ 
service, and cannot qualify j 
mediately for employment, 
shall be offered special train 
or other appropriate rehal 
tation designed to prepare | 
for eventual employment. It 
the company’s objective to p 
vide a job for every quali 
Harvester veteran, and to 

to help every Harvester vete 
qualify for a job.” 


General Electric Suggestion Plan 
Helps Solve B-29 Bottleneck 


Recently a worker in the 
General Electric plant, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, was honored 
for one of the outstanding pro- 
duction feats of the war. A 
rally of thousands of fellow 
workers was sponsored by his 
company and the U.S. Army on 
the grounds in front of the 
plant. 

The worker, Orvar Nils Eric- 
son, a toolmaker for twenty-two 
years at the plant, was 
awarded $2,000 in cash and 
bonds by the company for his 
suggestion that speeded the 
final production of the new re- 


mote fire control system of 
B-29 Superfortress. The A 
revealed that with this sys 
gunners direct gun turrets f 
“comfortable, strategically 
cated sighting positions.” 
This award was the lary 
made since the General Ele 
suggestion system was put 
effect in 1906. The suggesii 
system was instituted so 
employees might have an 
terest in bettering their w 
helping industry, and_ benefi 
ing themselves financially. 
Since 1906 the company 
granted $1,500,000 in awa 


Worker's “My Day” Used by Management 
Good Naturedly Ridicules “Slackers” 


8:00—Go to tool crib. Tel! at- 
tendant new story. He tells 
me about a girl and a sailor. 
I tell him about a farmer's 


Eleanor has nothing on this 
employee in a large industrial 
plant who wrote about “his 
day” and sent it in to the in- 
dustrial relations manager who, 
in turn, had it posted where all 
the slackers could read and see 
how foolish they really were. It 
is a humorous observation by a 
fellow worker, so strikes home 
more effectively than if it were 
merely another batch of the 
“usual advice” from the person- 
nel department. 

MY DAY 
6:30—Card punched—just as 
whistle blew. 
6:35—Make rounds of gum 
machines—no gum—lost two 
cents. 
6:50—Make rounds to look for 
tools other shifts left lying 
around, 

7:20—Find pliers and screw 

driver—grind name off and 
put them in my tool box. 


daughter and a traveling 
salesman. 

8:30—See group leader. Start 
inspecting drill to see if it is 
sharpened correctly. 

8:40—Drill No. 40 
panel and rivet. Rivet too 
flat. Start to drill out and 
drill slips. Start over and 
drill out. 

9:40—Stop for smoke. 

10:10—Need a drink. Line 
at fountain. 

10:20—Look for place to 
my scrap parts. 

10:45—Can’t find any pla: 

10:47—Go to assistant foreman 
and say, “Look what that 
darn night shift did!” 

10:50—See female employee. 
Go over and try to yet 4 
date. 


hole in 
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v0—Group leader watching, 
no time to answer. Time to 
wash up for lunch, anyway. 
30—Punch in one minute 
‘arly. Time for smoke. 
1)—Go to machine. See big 
shot watching. Start to hit 
nallet on piece of steel. 
0—Hit fingers with mallet. 
falk to God about it for 
while. 
0—Go to first aid. Wait in 
ine while girl employee, 
hout 17, is busy with nurse. 
id age, I guess. Nurse 
rives me two Feenamints 
nd a vitamin tablet. 
'5—Go back to machine and 
emember that I have to go 
» washroom. 

12 «)—Go to washroom. Do a 
ttle drawing on_ picture 
hat I started yesterday. 
think of poem and write 
ime under picture. 

\—Back at machine. Look 
ver new girls as they come 
, to start work. 

Foreman coming. Start 
tudying blueprint intently, 
s if figuring some problem. 
\—Go to office to see if 


sixth draft deferment has 
come yet. 

1:35—Can’t 
period. 

1:45—Know I shouldn't 
eaten that stuff in the cafe- 
teria. Go to washroom. Put 
whiskers on picture on wall. 

2:15—Back to machine. Tell 
group leader I have not been 
feeling well, want job sit 
ting down. 

2:20—Sort rivets. Drop can on 
floor. Have to get up to kick 
rivets under table instead of 
picking them up. 

2:25—Need a drink. Go to 
fountain at far end of the 
building. 

2:45—Back to machine. Figure 
out my overtime. Start 
cleaning up and putting my 
tools away. Watch for group 
leader, watch for assistant 
foreman, watch for foreman, 
watch for superintendent, 
watch out! 

3:00—Gad, but I’m tired. But 
boy, I got a date with that 
new girl. 

Next day? thing 
asked for a raise. 


work. Smoking 


have 


Same only 


yp oy g 
1ate » 


-* wi 


Prizes and Gala Program Reward Field 
Employees for Successful Bond Drive 


Field 
Victory Volunteers, had reason 
to celebrate, for they had sold 


Marshall employees, 


close to four million dollars’ 
worth of war bonds during 
the Fifth War Loan Drive. 
T brought their total since 
var began to $18,000,000. 
he store celebrated with an 
Award Day in Chicago’s Or- 
ra Hall where, before a 
audience of employees 
an’ their families, $3,700 in 
bons was given away in bank 
nig fashion. The employees 
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were given stubs for every 
bond they sold, and these were 
mixed thoroughly in revolving 
wire cylinders on the stage be- 
fore the drawings. 

Besides the prizes, there was 
a fast-moving program that in- 
cluded a famous dance band, 
a comedienne from a popular 
night club and a_ novelty 
tumbling act. The momentum 
and the spirit behind the con- 
test were so great that sales 
have continued much the same 
as during the actual drive. 


“Service Desk” Helps Employees 
With Personal Problems 


The Bell & Howell Company 
has set up a “service desk” to 
handle personal affairs for em- 
ployees who work in their new 
Chicago plant. The idea has 
been so successful and popular 
with employees that the com- 
pany plans to establish the 
same setup in several of its 
other factories. 

The “service desk,” situated 
in one of the main lobbies near 
the time clocks, is ready to serve 
any employee any time during 
the day. The girl in charge sews 
on buttons, sends cablegrams to 
boys overseas, arranges rides 
for those without transporta- 
tion, explains the group in- 
surance plan, acts as a clearing 
house for all social functions, 
sells extra war bonds and 
stamps, and even plays 
“Dorothy Dix” occasionally, or 
“Emily Post” when some bash- 


ful lens polisher is not quite 
sure of his ground. 

To make the service even 
accessible, the desk is 
lunchroom 


more 
moved up to the 
during the six lunch periods so 
those who can’t leave their jobs 
during the day can use the desk 
at lunch time. 
Bell & Howell 
service is worth the time and 
eliminates 


feels such a 
expense because it 
much of the worry associated 
with all the little problems 
during wartime—worries that 
would otherwise be carried to 
the job and perhaps interfere 
with speed and skill in work- 
manship. Also, of course, the 
existence of this service helps 
the employees to realize that 
the company is interested in 
them as individuals, not merely 
as numbers on a time card, and 
wants to keep them contented. 


Monthly Bulletin Is Clearing House 
For Foreman’s Idea on Problems 


Industrial relations by re- 
mote control sounds far-fetched, 
but it is about the way Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation has to operate with 
its group of thirty-four small, 
scattered plants. 

One of the methods used to 
keep in close touch with the 
employees is a special monthly 
bulletin sent out to all the fore- 
men in the different plants. The 
bulletin, called Good Foreman- 
ship, is inspirational in nature, 
and is not written entirely by 
the industrial relations depart- 
ment but compiled by that de- 


partment from the letters and 
ideas of the foremen themselves. 

The department poses ques- 
tions, states the problems, and 
asks the foremen to draw on 
their own experience for the 
answers to the problems. 

Very little attempt is made 
edit the from 
foremen, for the industrial rela- 


even to letters 


tions department wants the 
foremen to talk to each other 
through Good Foremanship, and 
feels that they will understand 
each other better if they use 


their own language. 
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Asked why work was constantly delayed in a certain office, the manager declared 
that nothing serious was wrong but that a lot of little things which were unavoid- 
able combined to hold up production. These “‘little things’’ are almost always the 
true reason why a given office fails to function as it should, why there are delays 
and extra costs. Here is a monthly department packed with ideas for ‘‘finding a 
better way”’ to do little jobs—the kind of jobs that, when added up, mean much 








show a shop which is still only “a gle 
in the homecrafter’s eye.” 
The company’s purpose in launchi 


Suggestion Scoreboard 


Status of Departments Bosed Upon the Number of Suggestions Submitted per Employee ‘| this contest is to stimulate the thinki » 
Department Jan.-May May Department Jan.-May May Department Jan.-May May ; of home workshop owners, present all 
Factory 18 Factory 17 Stonewall Mech. d potential, in order to aid the manufa 
Factory 21 . Factory 12. East Falls No. 4 i lest P | : me 1 ki 
Factory 24 Factory 8 Mechanical / turer in designing the types and kinds 


Control 

Factory 19-2u 

Liquid Packaging j 
Receiving 33 } 
Dry Packaging = 
Stonewall Guards 4 
Plant Protection “4 
East Falls No. 3 

New York Office. 


Research & Pilot. 
Stonewall No. |.. 
Factory i4.. 
Factory 5 
Shipping 
Stonewall No. 4.. 
P. & S. Office. . 
Stonewall No. 2. . 
Stonewall Office 


power tools the buying public desires fir 
postwar homes. 


3. New Billing Plan for 
Telephone Company 


Factory 10. 
Factory 22. 
Factory 26 
Factory 6. 
Factory ti 
Stonewall No, 3. . 
Factory 15. 
Factory 3 
Factory 1-2-4 





Factory 13 


ist place; 2 


Factory Stock.. 


2nd place; 25 





Containers 
Main Office 
25th place 


Merck & Company, Inc., creates rivalry between departments to increase num- 
ber of suggestions, by posting results, department by department, as shown here 


1. Merchants Agree on 
**V’’ Day Hours 


CHICAGO Retail Merchants Association 
has just released the following sugges- 
tions for store closing time when victory 
over Germany is announced. Fred Goer- 
litz, an executive of the association, 
worked with members to develop these 
suggestions: 

If announced during daytime store 
hours, close as soon as possible. Open, as 
usual, on the following business day. Do 
this even though the announcement is re- 
ceived late in the business day. 

If announced after 6:00 p.m. on a night 
when stores are open, close as soon as 
possible and remain closed the following 
day. If the following day is a Sunday, 
open, as usual, on Monday. 

If announced at night when stores are 
closed, remain closed the next day. 

If announced on Saturday night or be- 
fore 6:00 p.m. on Sunday, open, as usual, 
on Monday. 

If announced on Sunday night after 
6:00 p.m., remain closed on Monday. 

If announced in the morning before 
business, remain 


stores are open for 


closed that day. 
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2. Holds Idea Contest for 
Home Workshops 


\N EXAMPLE of the 
manufacturers are preparing sales am- 
munition for postwar use is seen in the 
contest being conducted by Delta Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee. 
Awards totaling $2,500 will be made 
to contestants in a national competition 
to discover plans for the most efficient 


way in which 


and practical postwar home workshop 
layout. 

First prize in the contest, which closes 
October 31, 1944, will be $1,000 worth 
of power tools, with a total of 199 other 
prizes offered. Judges are Harry Wal- 
ton, home workshop editor of Popular 
Science; E. R. Haan, technical editor of 
Popular Mechanics; William Bachrach, 
regional coordinator of engineering, 
science and management, war training. 

Under the rules of the contest, the 
entrant will submit to the Delta Manu- 
facturing Company a sketch showing the 
floor plan of his proposed workshop, with 
an explanation of what power tools he 
desires and why they are valuable to 
him. The entry may show either proposed 
changes in an existing shop, or it may 


TO EQUALIZE work and spread 
more evenly throughout the month, tlie 
Southern Division of the New Engla:i( 
Telephone and Telegraph Company | 
divided its 220,000 accounts in ten eq 
groups. The billing dates for the 
spective groups will be 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 1s, 
21, 24, 27, and the last day of the mont 
Until recently, this company divid 
the month into six billing periods, but the 
growth of business, and especially tiv 
unequal growth of different districts 
made it necessary to divide the work 
further, to overcome the difficulties of 
heavy peak loads at certain times of 
each month. Specially prepared fornis 
were used in billing during the tran 
tion period so that customers would 
ceive a full explanation of the change 


4. Questions Go with 
Toastmaster Manual 


McGRAW Electric Company, manut 
turers of the famed Toastmaster, recent- 
ly published a carefully compiled sales 
manual on this product to be sent 
dealer salesmen. So that every po 
would be covered and mastered by sales- 
men, there is a three-page questionnaire 
accompanying the manual. It conta 
twenty-one questions, all designed 
cover every vital point in connection with 
selling the product. 

On the final page it is suggested t!.at 
the salesmen make a list of the points 
found most helpful in selling Toast 
masters. The manual itself conta 
twelve pages, is printed in two colors, 


7 


and is brief-case size. 
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5. Movies Recruit War 
Plant Workers 


\ WARTIME employee recruiting pro- 
ram, based upon the use of Minute 
\ovies before regular audiences in mo- 
on picture theaters, has been success- 
lly conducted by the Propeller Divi- 
m of The Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
Four subjects, two of 90 feet in length, 
d two of 120 feet, were produced by 
‘he Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
cooperation with the Burke Dowling 
jams Agency, Montclair, New Jersey. 
ese productions have a patriotic, 
man-interest appeal to wives of men 
the Service, and to husbands and wives 
ing at home—urging them to apply for 
bs at the plant, and dramatizing the 
vantages offered. The campaign was 
nducted intensively for four weeks in 
elected movie theaters in western Penn- 
\vania, around, but not in, Pittsburgh. 
vokings and film distribution were 
indled by General Screen Advertising, 
Ine. Chicago and New York. Report: 
‘During these weeks the immediate re- 
sponse and sustained volume was readily 
parent on the division’s recruiting 
chart.” 


6. Advance Cards Tell of 
New Business Ahead 


DESIGNED to assure merchants that 
the music business is due for a heavy 
expansion, advance cards, announcing 
the itinerary of the sales manager of the 
tobbins Music Corporation, urge dealers 
to prepare for a “gigantic” expansion in 
business. E. J. McCauley, sales manager 


and educational director of the company, 
is sending these specially printed, two- 
color advance cards to all dealers whom 
he expects to visit this fall. The cards 
carry copy which reads, in part, “Today, 
from our fighting men in 
Alaska, the Aleutians, the South Pacific, 
Iceland, Australia . . . Tomorrow, these 
men will be buying more music at your 


orders come 


store.” Illustrations show reproductions 
of orders from American outpost stores, 
reminder that 
servicemen have cultivated 
singing and music, while in the Service, 
which will increase they 
return to this country. 


as a soldiers and other 


tastes for 


business when 


7. Campaigns to Avoid 
Spoilage of Beef 


THERE is going to be a lot of beef on 
the market in the near future. So much 
that storage facilities will be severely 
taxed unless the American public re- 
lieves the strain by frequent purchases 
of beef. 

Swift & Company has outlined an 
educational program for consumers, re- 
tailers, and home economists to facilitate 
the sale of this meat. 

Because this meat will not be as tender 
or as rich in flavor as usual, Swift’s cam 
paign includes advice on how to prepare 
the meat as well as the plea to buy beef. 

Double-page color advertisements in 
Life and The Saturday Evening Post 
will feature this beef as will similar ad- 
vertisements in dealers’ papers and home 
economics publications. Food editors on 
newspapers and magazines will be asked 
to feature recipes suited to this beef. 






















National Association of Retail Druggists conducted the research on which this 
model drug store was designed for Armstrong Cork Company. This is the third in 
Armstrong’s campaign to provide merchants with better ideas for new stores 
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PAPER SORTING 


SORT-O-MAT keeps costly office 
machines and important employees 
producing by getting sorted mate- 
rial to them quickly. This new “Y 
and E” two letter sorting method 
utilizing only the first two letters 
of the surname or subject enables 
new and inexperienced help to sort 
almost immediately, in strict al- 
phabetical order, a minimum of 
800 papers an hour and after a few 
days to handle 1600. Call in the 
“Y and E” representative in your 
territory and let him demonstrate 
with your workers how Sort-O-Mat 


can save you time and money. 


< ease Oo cM ' 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y, 
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Certainly there will be many new and perhaps some amazing improvements in 
office machines in the postwar period. But it will scarcely pay any company to use 
obsolete equipment today when current new equipment is available. For it may be 
several years before the planned improvements in machines can be put into produc- 
tion, tested, proved, and made ready for use. Buy what is needed now, if possible 





Mobile Canteen Serves 
Food on the Job 


IN PLANTS where space and facilities 
are not available for centralized kitchens 
and cafeterias, mobile canteens are prov- 
ing unusually successful. And in many 
plants that do have these facilities, the 
canteens are found to be valuable as 
auxiliary equipment. Food experts say 
that workers need more than a third of 
their daily food allotment during hours 
of work, and experience shows that food 
on the job—particularly, hot and nutri- 
tious meals—helps to maintain health and 
efficiency, so these canteens serve a useful 
purpose. S. Blickman, Inc., manufacturer 
of food service equipment for half a 
century, has developed a line of mobile 
canteens designed to cover a wide range 
of varied requirements, with emphasis on 
speedy and efficient service. The illustra- 
tion below shows one of eight models, 
embodying in its construction all the 
latest developments in actual use. It pro- 
vides anything from an in-between-snack 
to a complete meal; foods are kept nu- 


tritious and palatable through proper 
temperature control. Any plant in- 
terested in establishing or expanding 
in-plant feeding facilities may obtain 
further information from the manufac- 
turer of this product. 


New Duo-directional 
Sound Reproducer 


THE new model HI-8 duo-directional 
baffle reproducer can be used in con- 
junction with music and_ voice-paging 
systems. It is especially engineered for 
clear tone reproduction over a_ broad 
sound range and is recommended for 
plant broadcasts of planned music and 
employee-interest programs. An 8-inch 
permanent magnetic speaker, having a 
6-ohm voice coil, is enclosed in this acous- 
tically designed baffle. An opening in the 
front and back provides duo-directional 
transmission. Since most plants vary 
greatly in noise levels, layout, and areas 
to be covered, this unit is designed for 
use in any size area where up to medium 
noise conditions exist and wide angle dis- 


tribution of voice and sound is desire 
The baffle is equipped with a convenient 
internal mounting for a special trans- 
former which matches the impedance of 
the reproducer unit to the wiring line 
and amplifier. The transformer is easily 
accessible for adjustment. Two suspen- 
sion rings are fastened on top of. this 
unit to facilitate hanging; the dimensions 
are 17 inches wide, by 1014 inches deep, 
by 23 inches high. Front and back open- 
ings have a protective covering of rigid 
mesh. Manufactured by Executene, Ine 


New Parcel Post Map 
And Rate Chart 


THE new parcel post zone map 
rate chart, being marketed by the Os! 
kosh Engraving Company, contains 
flexible idea for ascertaining the prope 
zones for parcel post shipments. A trans 
parent indicator, which accompanies t 
map, may be affixed to your own, or an 
other, shipping point, and then swung 
to the shipping destination. All the zone 
are numbered on this indicator, so tly 
are readily found as it is moved in! 
position. The necessary postal regi 
tions are all listed on the charts, makin 
it useful in a shipping department 
small office for ready reference. The n 
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js printed on 8-ply board, in size 11 by 
1} inches, in red and black ink on yellow 
st ck. Oshkosh is marketing them whole- 
sue, in minimum lots of a dozen. 


Wheel Filing Principle 
Speeds Routine 


TIE new, streamlined Cardineer Rotary 
File, with its translucent Tenite hand 
wheel, delivers many advantages for 
housing, processing, and controlling dif- 
ferent kinds of active records, The Car- 
dineer economizes on space by compactly 
containing large numbers of records in 
a small area. The work is organized for 
comfort and a smooth, fast routine which 
relieves eyestrain, fatigue, and other 
factors that cause errors and slow down 
work. In addition, it is equipment in 
which employees take much pride and 
which is a compliment to any office in- 
terior. Diebold, Inc., will be glad to 
supply additional data 


Fluorescent Fixtures 
Made of All-steel 


A NEW line of Mitchelite all-steel in- 
dustrial fluorescent fixtures is announced 
by the Mitchell Manufacturing Company. 
The new units include 2-40 watt, 3-40 
and 2-100 watt models, in either 

-end or closed-end reflectors. The 

w, perfected “instant-start” feature is 
ible on the 2-40 watt models. Wire- 
channels and reflectors are con- 

ted of heavy gauge steel, and the 

- are finished in battleship gray cut- 
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side. Accessories provide for every 
method of mounting or hanging, individ 
ually or in rows. Reflectors may be re 
leased easily and without the use of tools 
through the new type Aircraft “instant 
latch” provided on all units 


Fire Extinguisher 
Easy to Operate 


SINCE it is the average employee who 
usually faces a fire, ease of operation 
and mobility were factors the Randolph 
Laboratories, Inc., had in mind when it 
produced this new 25-pound, wheel-type, 
carbon dioxide fire extinguisher. It fea 
tures an exclusive, palm-trigger valve, 
mounted on the handle. By grasping the 
handle, the operator can move the ynit 
and press the release button with one 
hand, thereby discharging a penetrating, 
icy blanket of carbon dioxide gas in a 
large, sweeping arc of 10 to 20 feet. 
Releasing pressure on the valve auto 
matically stops the flow of the gas. The 


extinguisher is mounted on hard-rubber 
wheels, so as to be self-balanced, either 
standing or in operation. And the long 
range horn-and-hose connection directs 
an accurate full charge into the base of 
the flame. This simplified operation does 
much to eliminate panic among em 
ployees when fires break out. The manu 
facturer will supply other details. 


Toughness Added to 
Colored Pencils 


AFTER a thorough study of writing 
problems, Reliance Pencil Corporation 
created a tough, long-enduring colored 
indelible pencil to meet demands of busi- 
ness men. To insure continuous per 
formance, additional strength has been 
imparted by combining lead and wood. 
This means a solid, unbroken unit which 
enables the pencils to be used in all work 
with equal effectiveness, whether it be 
fine lines, figures, wash effects, or even 
signatures. They come in a wide range 
of colors, and a sample will be sent to 
those requesting it. 








Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 
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“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 
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Work flows with greater smoothness 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leaving 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The ‘‘inter-com’‘ system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet “L-16”" 


=e Hy, 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 








Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 





for all 
Catalogs, Sales 
Presentations and Manuals 


You can increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of your catalogs and manuals by index 
ing them with AICO Indexes. 

With the strong competition of the next 
few years, the streamlined catalog will get 
the business! 

AICO Indexes provide the quick reference, 
the fast availability of needed information that 
is required for today and for our post-war busi 
ness world. 

Send for the AICO Index Selector—with 
samples of styles and types of indexing. It will 
help you put sales appeal in your catalog. 


r= =Mail This Coupon for AICO Index Selector= —4 

G, J. Aigner Co.—Dept. AB | 

503 S. Jefferson St. 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

PLEASE SEND ME AICO INDEX SELECTOR | 

Name 1 

Company | 

Address ! 
! 
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Suggestion 
System Boxes 


Used by Many of America's 


Largest Organizations 


OW available for any operator 

of suggestion systems, these 
modern, green enamel finish boxes 
win the respect and attention of all 
employees, and stimulate employees 
to submit more worth-while sug- 
gestions. 

Industrial Equities, Inc., has 
planned and is maintaining many 
large suggestion systems for some 
of the country’s largest organiza- 
tions. From this broad background 
of intensive experience we offer all 
needed supplies to help make sug- 
gestion systems succeed. 

Weekly posters, lithographed in 
color, monthly award bulletins, and 
suggestion blanks, created from 
wide experiences, are also available. 
Prices and literature will be sent 
to any executive interested in sug- 
gestion systems. There are no fees, 
service charges, or dues—just buy 
the supplies and use them when 
dealing with us. 


Industrial Equities 


310 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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The following literature is of 





special interest to executives 
active in business manage- | 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 











THE VITAL subject of contract termi- 
nation is discussed in A. B. Dick Com- 
pany’s new booklet, The A B C of Con- 
tract Termination. It describes a simple 
method of producing the numerous pa- 
pers required by the War Department 
for settlement of contract claims. The 
method is based upon the use of stencil 
duplicating equipment to eliminate the 
rewriting of repetitive data, and is an 
excellent guide for both the prime and 
the subcontractor. 


* 


DEMAND for postwar information is 
steadily increasing, and Curtis Publishing 
Company’s survey, Business Looks to the 
Future, supplies material on an im- 
portant phase. The survey is aimed 
primarily at durable goods manufac- 
turers where, Curtis felt, the greatest 
conversion to war and the _ greatest 
reconversion problems would be. It 
analyzes the postwar preparation activi- 
ties by industries in this field, showing 
sales, marketing, distribution, new prod- 
uct plans, and the type of organization 
which is being used to develop these 
plans. 


~ * * 


‘FORMAL establishment of the Postwar 
Information Exchange, Inc., and the de- 
cision to make its clearing house facili- 
ties available to the public through the 
medium of a monthly bulletin have just 
been announced. Postwar Information 
Bulletin will make available to indivi- 
duals in local communities the pooled 
information of the membership, and will 
be planned to help group discussions by 
selecting and describing various materials | 
and making suggestions for their use. | 
Another feature will be an exchange of 
new techniques and methods used suc- 
cessfully in popular educational pro- 
grams. 


* * * 


ADDITIONAL postwar information is 
contained in Family Incomes and Post- 
war Markets, a study recently released 
by Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
The object of this study is to put in the 
hands of advertisers and manufacturers 
a yardstick for measuring their postwar 
markets. It is based on the presumption 
that if it is known how many families | 
there will be in each income class after 

the war, and a company knows the per- | 














POCKET SECRETARY 


@ Genuine Leather 





ship 
@ Latest Improved 
Features 














One of most useful and 
longest used gift items 
one that will gain and 
hold the good will of your customers. Furnished 
Black or Brown Saddle Leather or Morocco Gr: 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


Gen uine whee thee TIGHTWAD 


Smallest container for 
paper currency, slips 
conveniently into pock- 
et. Made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in attractive colors. 


RA GUTHMAN & CO 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





600 WEST JACKSON BLVD 













in choosing 
an for the right job 


IF you plan to hire or rehire 
IF you upgrade present employees 
IF you make a complete personnel audit 


the scientific use of reliable aptitude testing 
will enable you to 


@ avoid past personnel blunders 

@ reduce training costs 

®@ greatly reduce labor turnover 
Send for our Brochure A 
on scientific selection. 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 


RELIABLE, CONTROLLED APTITUDE TESTING 


Home Office: 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
Also in New York, Detroit, Boston & Los Angeles 
NOW tN OUR TENTH YEAR 








ILLUSTRATED LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds—400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for %3.(0. 
Sent on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your WP mae E 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 

« amp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Lerge openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


10,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 373, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


\ 


COOKS.» . St GNALS 


Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 











Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 
Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLiank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men, A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81/x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Ansonia, Conn. 





centage of families in each income strata 
which were customers, then it can arrive 
at a sound basis for estimating postwar 
sales. Only a limited number of these 
reports are available. 


* . * 


REMINGTON RAND recently an 
nounced improvements in design of 
Sched-U-Graph equipment which enables 
manufacturers to achieve greater usage 
of irreplaceable machine hours. Machine 
Load Control gives a complete descrip- 
tion of how the equipment provides a 
simple, fast, accurate, and economical 
method of loading and scheduling jobs to 
machines so that it is known at once 
when machines are available, the load 
ahead of each machine, the jobs consti 
tuting that load, etc. The equipment is 
also adaptable for use on production job 
control, progress charting, material pro 
curement, and other charting records. 


* * 


SEVERAL FOLDERS from the Tel- 
Autograph Corporation give details on 
how this company’s equipment may be 
used to speed production in varied lines 
of business. Announcing the New Model 
Y TelAutograph Telescriber explains 
how and why instructions should be told 
in writing; How to Get Information 
From Your Files .. . 
the benefits of written records in con- 
nection with files, and Management con 
cerns itself with the aid the TelAuto- 
graph offers management to speed, co 
ordinate, and control production. 


in Seconds shows 


¥ * . 


SALES PORTFOLIOS and_ various 
presentations of your product can be 
made more interesting and attractive 
through the use of Vectographs, three- 
dimensional photographs which add life- 
like reality to illustrations of machinery 
and equipment, parts, assemblies, etc. 
The circular, Three-Dimensional Vecto- 
graphs for Industry and Research, tells 
briefly about this new processing outfit 
which makes it possible for industrial 
photographic laboratories to produce 
three-dimensional prints. Companies that 
have photographic laboratories will be 
interested in the booklet, How to Make 
Polaroid Vectographs, containing operat- 
ing details and information on the equip- 
ment and materials necessary to make 
Vectographs. Polaroid Corporation will 
gladly forward additional information. 


* * ¥ 


HUSH THAT NOISE! is a small cir- 
cular, distributed by the American Hair 
& Felt Company, telling about the type- 
writer pad, Kil-Klatter. The pad is de- 
signed to deaden typewriter racket and 
has a specially treated top to prevent 
denting and a nonskid bottom. 


. * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will mot 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


WE WANT TO BUY USED OFFICE MACHINES 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Addressographs, Stencil Duplicators, Sealers, 
Multigraphs, Accounting Machines, Every- 
thing. We are willing to pay a premium for 
usable equipment. PRUITT OFFICE MaA- 
CHINES, INC., 425 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miscellaneous 











PRESIDENTS, EXECUTIVES, SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, MANAGERS — increase your 
night shift’s production, without any cost to 
yourself. Request “Proof.” It tells how. It’s 
free. No obligation, of course. RAYMOND 
DOW, 138 Park Row (1215J), New York 7. 
USED PRINTING OUTFITS ... presses, sup- 
plies. MUREL, Box 748, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Market Analyst Wanted 


JOB SPECIFICATION 
Business Research Department 


QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Education. College degree in business 
administration. Major in marketing or 
equivalent. 

2. Experience. Six to eight years’ experience 
in marketing or market research field. 

8. Age. Thirty to forty years. 

4. Pleasing personality. 

DUTIES 

1. To assemble the statistical data and con- 
servative opinion necessary for the fore- 
easting of markets for present and pos- 
sible products. 

. To assemble basic factual information 
upon which marketing policies will be 
formulated. 

. To assemble basic factual information 
upon which specific marketing campaigns 
will be built. 

. Analyze and evaluate the effectiveness 
and economy of specific marketing meth- 
ods and operations. 











to $7,500. 
Box 12, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Make Accurate, Speedy Photo-Copies 

in Every Department of Your Business 
A-PE-CO \‘ 

” Photo Exact Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 






Copies up to 
18” X 22° 
Executives see countless uses 
for A-PE-CO in every department. They wel- 
come “photo-exact” accuracy and speed. Im- 
portant papers are copied in complete privacy. 
No proofreading. Many say A-PE-CO saves 
thousands of man-hours by doing a day’s steno- 
copying in a jiffy; by copying direct from blue- 
prints without tracings; reproducing financial 
records and cost sheets. You, too, should have 
the modern, versatile A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer. 
Its accuracy is necessary in your war work and 
post-war plans. Copies up to 18” x 22”. 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies 

@ Letters @Pictures e@Documents @ Drawings 
e@Records e@Receipts eBlueprints Shop orders 


A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed (one or both sides), drawn, or photo- 
graphed. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size 
copies made easily and quickly. Mistakes are 
impossible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes 
expert. See how thousands are using this mod- 
ern, versatile method. Immediate delivery. Copy 
right with A-PE-CO. Write for A-PE-CO folder, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
28419 N. Clark St., Dept. D-94, Chicago 14, II. 
Representatives in principal cities. 

In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 





MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 





One of many types normally available 
for sales needs. Lightweight, compact, 
yet built for heavy Write for 
booklet “Modern Presentation Equip- 
ment for the Sales Force.” 


STEIN BROS. 


y Manufac Vu ung 6. 


duty. 


231 Green St., Chicago 7, Ill 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING 
PERSONAL LEADERSHIP. By Don- 
ald A. Laird. Occasional contributor to 
American Bustness, author of some fif- 
teen other books, industrial consultant, 
discoverer of many facts about sleep, 
lecturer, and psychologist, Dr. Laird is 
well known for his many contributions 
to better human understanding. In this 
book, he examines and comments upon 
the qualities which tend to give a man 
the capacity to lead others and to in- 
fluence people to work in harmony and 
teams. There have been perhaps a thou- 
sand books written, which purport to 
tell us how to acquire a magnetic per- 
sonality, how to develop poise, charm, 
tact, optimism. The difference between 
most of these books and Dr. Laird’s book 
is that the good doctor actually does the 
things the jacket and the advertising 
claim he does. From a tremendously wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances, from 
bales of notes and anecdotes, he builds 
his book on cases. And what’s more, most 
of his cases are homely, interesting anec- 
dotes which deal with things all of us, 
even down to the newest, most inex- 
perienced clerk can do. A clever device 
employed in this book is a series of brief 
notes at the beginning of each chapter, 
which tell a story in themselves, show- 
ing how few men possess the qualities of 
leadership, and what a wide field is open 
to the men who do possess these quali- 
ties. For example, Dr. Laird says, “37 
per cent of men admit they do not make 
friends easily,” and “33 per cent of men 
admit they are easily rattled,” and again, 


“59 per cent of men admit they do no 


stimulate their associates,’ and so or 
This list of facts about the shortcoming 
of men is worth the price of the boo 
alone. For the facts show that developin 
leadership is not such a difficult matte 
and, more than that, they show how litt! 
competition real leaders encounter whe 
they begin to go ahead. Included in tl 
book are excellent pictures of thirty-tw 
recognized leaders, with thumbna 
sketches of each man underneath the pic 
tures. Some of the men are well know: 
others are less well known, but each hs 
a fascinating personal history which 

extremely well told in a few word 
Some of them are: Carl Weeks, Willia: 
H. Danforth, Philip D. Wagoner, Euger 
F. McDonald, Jr., Lewis Warringt: 
Baldwin, Robert D. Howse, Harlow |! 
Curtice, Ward M. Canaday, Charles } 
Moore, and others better known, suc 
as Charles Edison. There are a numbe 
of incidents stories which 


and see! 


rather threadbare from frequent telling, 


such as the old story about the tro 
in the glass bowl with the glass partitior 
There is a real need in business fo 
good books of this type, for they ar 
most helpful to the younger person 

business, or to the person who fails | 
advance as he or she should. As an ad 
dition to any employee library, or to t! 
library of a business which includes ar 
type of self-help books on its shelve 
we heartily recommend this most rece: 
work of Dr. Laird. Whittlesey Hous 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company). $2.00 
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